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A NARRATIVE OF THE COAL STRIKE. 


THE purpose of this article is to set forth in order, for the 
use, perhaps, of future rather than present readers of THE 
EcoNnoMIc JOURNAL, the main events of the great coal strike of 
1912. To this has been added a brief account of the work accom- 
plished up to date by the Joint Boards established under the 
Act which closed the strike. No attempt has been made to 
analyse the underlying causes of the controversy, or to pass 
judgment upon its merits. 

It will be best to indicate at once the main question at 
issue. The established method of remuneration for workers 
at the face of the coal was, and is, a system of piece- 
work; but in each district the piece rates were so calcu- 
lated for each mine, or even for each seam, that a worker of 
ordinary efficiency under ordinary conditions should be able to 
earn a certain specified daily wage, fixed by negotiation for the 
whole district, and expressed as a rule as a percentage addition 
to the average wage which had been current in a particular year. 
Moreover, there was in most districts a minimum below which this 
county or district average should not fall ; that in South Wales, for 
instance, was 35 per cent. above the standard of 1879, that in Scot- 
land 50 per cent. above the standard of 1888. Thus in a sense a 
minimum wage already existed; but in some cases it might be 
a shadowy figure, bearing no precise relation to the piece-wages 
actually earned, and there was no certainty that every man would 
receive it. The chief reason for this was the existence of 
“abnormal places,” where flaws in the rock and other natural 
obstacles rendered the process of hewing particularly difficult and 
slow. During the year 1910-11 the miners’ efforts were concen- 
trated on attempts to obtain special arrangements for such places ; 
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but the more advanced of their leaders were not prepared to stop 
there, for in the first place the onus of proving that a place was 
abnormal would still rest upon the workman, and in the second 
place other causes of inability to earn the average wage were 
alleged, some of which were afterwards specified as “falls in 
roadways, breaking of haulage machinery, shortage of tubs, in- 
sufficient clearance caused by lack of trams and inconsiderate 
methods of the management.” They therefore asked that a 
minimum daily wage should be guaranteed to every hewer, while 
his actual earnings if in excess of this minimum should vary 
as before with the amount of coal hewn—a method of payment 
familiar in the boot and other industries. The majority of owners 
on the other hand, while ready in general to consider special 
arrangements for abnormal places, held that owing to the diffi- 
culty of supervision underground, such a system would give them 
no guarantee against malingering, and that consequently a system 
of unadulterated piecework was alone applicable to workers at the 
face of the coal. 

Declarations in favour of an individual minimum wage were 
carried at the instance of the Yorkshire delegates at the con- 
ferences of the Miners’ Federation in 1909 and 1910, but for 
the purposes of the present narrative we need hardly go further 
back than the crescendo of resolutions passed by the conference 
at Southport in the early days of last October, when the “ab- 
normal places” agitation was first definitely transformed into a 
serious campaign for a minimum day-wage for all underground 
workers. On October 5th the conference affirmed the necessity 
for facilities for the speedy and simultaneous termination of 
notices, in case of need, throughout the country : on October 6th 
it acceded to the request of the Northumberland delegates for 
national support, in the form, if necessary, of a general strike, 
to their demand for a minimum daily wage of 30 per cent. on to the 
basis of 1879 (i.e., of 6s. 8d.), and for the abolition of the three- 
shift system. Finally, on October 7th, Rule 21 of the Federation 
was so amended that a general stoppage could be used hence- 
forward as a means of aggression, not merely as before as a 
means of defence against wage-reductions, &c.; and the confer- 
ence declared openly for a minimum wage—not necessarily 
uniform throughout the country—for all underground workers. 
The delegates were instructed to negotiate to this end with the 
employers in the several districts, and to lay the results of their 
efforts before a further national conference on November 14th. 

Into the details of these negotiations it is not necessary to 
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enter ; it is enough to state that in a series of meetings between 
November 4th and 10th the mineowners of Scotland, Durham, 
Northumberland, and South Wales severally rejected the men’s 
demand. In the federated districts, which include the fields of 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, Cheshire, North Wales, and the Mid- 
lands, the position was different; for while the owners in some 
districts, such as Lancashire, declared themselves against the 
concession of the principle, yet the question of abnormal places, 
decided for South Derbyshire in the preceding December, was 
definitely settled in Nottinghamshire in October, while in Novem- 
ber the Warwickshire men actually obtained an individual 
minimum of 7s. for all hewers; and at a meeting of the Concilia- 
tion Board for the whole area, held in London on November 10th, 
the representatives of the owners announced that they “could 
recommend the adoption of the principle of an individual district 
minimum wage,” but must refer the matter back to the districts 
for further discussion till December 6th. Under the influence of 
this decision the conference of the Miners’ Federation, resumed 
in London on November 14th, decided by a majority of 3 to 2 
against taking an immediate ballot on the question of a national 
strike, and resolved to continue negotiations, both by districts 
and nationally. On December 6th and 18th the representatives 
of both sides for the federated districts held further meetings, 
and after the latter the owners announced that they could agree 
to another reference to the districts, “owing to further explana- 
tions given by the men as to the conditions to be associated with 
the minimum.” 
On December 20th the delegates of the Miners’ Federation, 
numbering 164 and representing between 600,000 and 700,000 
underground workers, met again at Caxton Hall, under the 
presidency of Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P., to consider reports from 
the districts, and on the following day passed this momentous 
series of resolutions :— 
(1) That a ballot-vote be taken. 
(2) That the ballot-vote be taken on January 10th, 11th, 12th, 
1912. 

(3) That no half-members be allowed to vote. 

(4) That the result of the ballot in each district be sent to 
Mr. Ashton not later than January 16th, 1912. 

(5) That in case the ballot-vote results in a two-thirds majority 
in favour of a national stoppage, notices be given in 
every district so as to terminate at the end of February, 
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(6) That each district send to Mr. Ashton a tabulated state- 
ment of what it desires to be its minimum wages, and 
that the Executive Committee of the Federation meet 
to consider these statements, and report to a national 
conference to be held at Birmingham on January 18th, 
1912. 

(7) That the form of the ballot-paper should be as follows :— 
Are you in favour of giving notice to establish the prin- 
ciple of a minimum wage for every man and boy working 
underground in the mines of Great Britain? 

(8) That during negotiations special machinery be set up in 
each district for dealing with exceptional cases, such 
as old and infirm workmen. 

One point among others in the above manifesto deserves atten- 
tion. The question of the abolition of the three-shift system in 
the north, which at the instance of the Northumberland delegates 
had formed part of the Southport programme, is tacitly dropped, 
and henceforth disappears from the controversy. 

'The interval between Christmas and January 10th was spent 
in preparing for the ballot. The executives of the South Wales 
and Scottish Federations recommended their men to answer in 
the affirmative, and some of the Yorkshire leaders made public 
utterances to the same effect. On the other hand, such old and 
trusted leaders as Mr. Burt, Mr. Fenwick, and Mr. Wilson 
(the Durham Miners’ President) publicly expressed their dis- 
approval of the policy of the Federation. In Northumberland the 
men applied successfully for 14 per cent. advance on standard. 

On January 9th public attention was recalled to the situation 
by a rise of coal prices on the Cardiff and Newcastle exchanges, 
and by a speech from Mr. Smillie, the Scottish miners’ leader, 
at Larkhill, strongly urging a strike; on the following day the 
ballot began. At the same moment the situation was complicated 
by the decision of the Executive of the South Wales mechanics 
(who were not included in the general movement) to recommend 
a strike for an advance in wages. The original intention was to 
keep the results of the ballot secret until the meeting of the 
Federation on the 18th, but many of the figures leaked out, and 
it became generally known that the ballot was going heavily in 
favour of a strike. The result was seen in a rise of 3s. for best 
and 3s. 6d. for other coal on the London exchange on January 
12th, bringing best Wallsend to 32s. Nevertheless, negotia- 
tions were continued, and there was even talk of a com- 
promise in South Wales on the basis of a minimum for 
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abnormal places and a rise in the wages of the lower- 
paid grades. But on January 15th the South Wales Con- 
ciliation Board disbanded without a settlement, and on the same 
day a meeting between the men’s representatives and the non- 
federated employers in the federated districts (numbering about 
30 per cent. of all the employers in that area) ended in failure. 
On the 18th the conference of the Miners’ Federation re- 
assembled at the Central Hall, Birmingham, and after a remark- 
ably pacific speech by the chairman, Mr. Enoch Edwards, the 
ballot figures were officially announced. They were as follows :— 


For. Against. Majority. 
Yorkshire... .0. «+ «. 68,786 10,477 53,259 
Lancashire and Cheshire... 50,517 11,193 39,324 
Midland Federation ! .. 26,069 5,275 20,794 
IDGEDYENITC ... soo oso ««. 47,990 6,816 11,183 
Nottinghamshire oe cos §=6 5,386 11,700 
Leicestershire ... ... ... 3,681 907 2,774 
South Derbyshire ... ... 2,178 593 1,585 
WOMER- WEES. sass ees 7,327 1,566 5,761 
Cumberland... ... 0. a 4,918 813 4,105 
NINN ass cne- scx “ees: “wee 1,084 842 y 
BOMENEG ok. nce ce cee 3,378 370 
Scotland... ... ... ... 60,611 12,035 
South Wales acs cee sue «| ROR 18,419 
Northumberland 0 «cs | 7,557 
Paenem. =... ics ccs ose «= 28,504 
Cleveland? ... ... ...  ... 2,021 5,225 
Forest of Dean ... ... ... 1,585 243 


445,801 115,721 


The strength of the Federation was well over 600,000, the number 
of votes only some 561,500; but it must be remembered that no 
half-members, i.e. boys under a certain but varying age, were 
allowed to vote. It seems probable, however, that the voting 
strength of the Federation was about 587,000, and that in Derby, 
Notts, and the Midland Federation especially there were a con- 
siderable number of abstentions. 

The results may be more conveniently summarised as 


follows :—- 
For. Against. 
South Wales ... ... 108,526 or 85% of those voting 18,419 or 15% 
Scotland ... 1... 611,,847% , 4, 12,035 ,, 16° 
Federated Area ... 188,593,, 82% ,, ,, 42,218 ,. 
Northumberland ... 22,595 ,, 75% ” 9 7,557 ,, 
Durham ... ... ... 57,490 ,, 67% “3 Pe 28,504 ,, 
Rest of England ... 12,986 ,, 65% He ab 6,998 ,, 


445,801 or 80% 115,721 or 20% 


1 Staffordshire, Warwickshire, Shropshire, and Worcestershire. 
2 Tronstone miners. 3 Majority against. 
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The conference met again on the following day; the official 
report of its proceedings ran thus :— 

The Chairman, on behalf of the Executive Committee, sub- 
mitted the following resolution :— 

“Seeing that the ballot vote was in favour of tendering notice, 
in accordance with the resolution passed at the conference held 
on December 21st, 1911, this conference agrees that the notices 
be tendered in every district so as to terminate at the end of 
February.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously. 

The question as to whether further negotiations should take 
place was discussed very fully, and ultimately the following reso- 
lution was carried :— 

“That an intimation be made to the employers that the work- 
men’s representatives are prepared to meet them to continue 
negotiations in districts and nationally with a view of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement.” 

It was therefore agreed that the conference stand adjourned 
and be again resumed in London on Thursday, February 1st. 

The conference was thus adjourned till February 1st; the 
interval was spent in renewed efforts at conciliation. In par- 
ticular the representatives of the federated area, working both in 
full assembly and by means of a small sub-committee of nine, held 
a promising series of meetings. In Wales, on the other hand, 
there seemed small chance of agreement; and even this was 
lessened by the news that the mechanics, by a majority on a 
ballot of 8,603 to 736, had endorsed the recommendation of their 
executive to give a month’s notice on February 1st. In Scotland 
the miners gave the requisite six months’ notice, which was 
accepted, to terminate the existing agreement of 1909; but their 
minimum wage proposals were again rejected as a breach of 
the same agreement. On the 30th the hopes of the public were 
again raised by the announcement that through the efforts of 
the two secretaries of the Federated Districts Board, Sir Thomas 
Ratcliffe-Ellis and Mr. Ashton, a joint national conference had 
been arranged for Wednesday, February 7th. 

On the 1st of February the first notices, those of South Wales, 
were handed in; and the conference of the Miners’ Federation 
reassembled at the Westminster Palace Hotel. The executive had 
spent the interval in considering the schedules of minimum rates 
handed in by the various districts, and had found their task com- 
plicated by an attempt to obtain a general advance of 1s. in 
South Wales, and of 2d. or 3d. in Northumberland. The result 
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of their examination was seen in the important resolution passed 
by the conference on the following day : it will be noticed that in 
many cases the minima represent a reduction on those originally 
demanded, which are printed for convenience of reference in a 
parallel column. 

The resolution ran as follows :— 

“1. In accordance with the resolution agreed upon at the last 
meeting of this conference held in Birmingham and based upon 
the resolution passed at the conference held in London on 
November 15th last, the following claims be formulated for the 
individual minimum wage in each district for pieceworkers at 


the face of the coal :— 
Original demands. 


Yorkshire Ts. 6d. 8s. Od. 
TARORSRIPG 6. 62. ose Ts. Od. Ts. Od. 
Midland Federation ... 6s. Od. to 7s. Od. 5s. 6a. to 7s. dd. } 
Derbyshire oan 7s. 14d. to Ts. 6d, } 8s. Od. 

Notts ... ... Ts. 6d. 7s. 9d. and 8s. 3d, } 
North Wales... 6s. Od. Ts. Od. 
Leicester a Nb %s. Qd. Ts. 2d. 

South Derbyshire 6s. 6d. 6s. Od. to Ts. 6d. ! 
Somerset ... ... 4s. 11d. 6s. Od. 
ic 4s. 11d. 6s. Od. 
Cumberland ... 6s. 6d. 6s. 6d. 
Scotland... ... 6s. Od. 6s. Od. 

South Wales... 7s. 1gd. to Ts. 6d. } 8s. Od. 
Northumberland ... 6s. Od. to Ts. 2d. ? 6s. Od. to 6s. 9d. 2 
Durham... 2. s+ 6s. 1}d. 6s. 13d. 
Forest of Dean 5s. 10d. 6s. Od. 
Cleveland 5s. 10d. 6s. Od. 


“2. No underground worker shall receive a rate of wages less 
than 5s. per shift, this not to apply to Somersetshire, the Forest 
of Dean, and Bristol. 

“3. The individual minimum wages for all pieceworkers other 
than colliers to be arranged by the districts themselves, and to 
be as near as possible the present wages. 

“4, Seeing that the rates paid to the underground workers who 
are paid by day wage are so complex and difficult to deal with 
generally, we leave this matter to the districts, with instructions 
that they endeavour to arrange minimum rates for each class or 
grade of these workers locally in each district. 

“5. Arrangements for boys’ wages to be left to the districts, 
but to be not less than present wages, nor in any case less than 
2s. per day, Somerset, Bristol, and the Forest of Dean being 
exempted. 

“That a conference of this Federation be called to meet in 
London on Tuesday, February 13th, at 10 a.m.” 

1 Variations owing to differences in age and difficulty of pits. 
. in length of working day. 


” ” ” 
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A few days later the men’s representatives for the federated 
area met again to consider reports from the districts: and the 
South Wales Federation accepted the schedule figure, while ex- 
pressing regret that it had been lowered, and a resolution that 
there should be no final settlement without a ballot taken. On 
the same day, Mr. W. Abraham, M.P., whose counsels had all 
along been on the side of peace, retired from his long tenure of the 
Presidency of the Federation. 

On February 7th the promised national conference met in 
London : the official report of its proceedings is as follows :— 

“A meeting of coalowners and miners’ representatives from 
the several districts in the United Kingdom took place at the West- 
minster Palace Hotel to-day, Mr. Frank Brain, Forest of Dean, 
= the chair, and Mr. Enoch Edwards, M.P., in the vice- 
chair. 

“The following resolution was handed to the miners’ repre- 
sentatives :—‘ The owners are prepared to assent to the proposi- 
tion that each person in their employment should receive a fair 
day’s wage for a fair day’s work, but are convinced that the 
principle of payment in proportion to the amount of work per- 
formed is the only one which can be applied successfully in the 
case of coal-getters. 

““* They are aware that there are cases in which, owing to diffi- 
culties arising in consequence of exceptional conditions in the 
working place, a man, while doing his best, is unable to earn what 
he would under ordinary circumstances. In such cases the owners 
recognise the necessity for special consideration, and are willing 
to discuss with the workmen the means by which this shall be 
ascertained. In assenting to the above, those districts which 
are now under agreement reserve their rights thereunder, and 
the districts comprised in the English Conciliation Board area 
preserve their rights to continue their negotiations.’ 

“The following resolution was handed by the representatives 
of the men to the coalowners :— 

“* That we express our regret that the coalowners have refused 
to accept the principle of an individual minimum wage for all 
men and boys employed underground, as we know that there can 
be no settlement of the present dispute unless this principle is 
agreed to. In view of the fact, however, that we have no desire 
for a serious rupture in the coal trade of the country, we are 
willing to meet the coalowners at any time to further discuss the 
matter if the coalowners express a desire to do so.’ 
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“The owners promised to give the latter resolution further 
consideration.” 

A noteworthy fact was the retirement of the South Wales 
owners at an early stage of the proceedings. Their reasons for 
this action were explained by their Secretary, Mr. Dalziel, in 
two statements, which, as they fairly represent their attitude 
throughout the controversy, are worth quoting in extenso : 

“Mr. Edwards stated that there are no agreements for a fixed 
minimum wage, and that to that extent the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives are rather treating the existing agreements with scant 
courtesy. Mr. Edwards further intimated that while the work- 
men’s representatives would be prepared to accept any sugges- 
tions, the acceptance of this minimum wage is the point upon 
which the workmen will cease to work until it is conceded. This 
being a notification of the workmen’s intention to tear up exist- 
ing agreements, the South Wales owners are unable to take any 
further part in the proceedings. 

“Tn explanation of the decision of the South Wales coalowners, 
it may be mentioned that the South Wales Conciliation Board 
agreement, under which Lord St. Aldwyn acts as independent 
chairman, was entered into in March, 1910, for a period of five 
years, and has, therefore, three years yet torun. That agreement 
was not signed by the South Wales Miners’ Federation until the 
terms had been submitted by the workmen’s representatives to 
the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, and that organisation 
had recommended its adoption, and until a ballot of the whole 
of the South Wales workmen had also decided upon its adoption. 
It may further be mentioned that immediately the attitude 
of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, as already explained, 
had been stated to-day by Mr. Edwards, the South Wales owners 
retired to consider their position, and their reply as stated was 
given at once.” 

Two days later the same owners refused an application 
made in the ordinary manner for a 1} per cent. advance on 
standard : the question was submitted to the independent chair- 
man, Lord St. Aldwyn, who decided in the men’s favour. This 
victory was followed by further abortive attempts at conference, 
the failure of which was made plain by a “no surrender” speech 
by Mr. D. A. Thomas at Cardiff on the 17th. Meanwhile, the 
requisite fortnight’s notice had been given in Northumberland, 
Durham, and the federated districts. 

On Saturday, February 17th, the Government, which had been 
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watching the course of events with close attention, and had been 
severely blamed by certain sections of the Press for its apparent 
passivity, first entered upon the scene. Sir Edward Grey, speak- 
ing at Manchester, drew attention to the gravity of the situation, 
but declared that talking in public could do no good, while talking 
in private might still do much. On the following Tuesday The 
Times was able to announce that “Sir George Askwith has been 
in communication with the Industrial Council, and has made 
representations to the Government, which, with the other infor- 
mation in their possession, will cause them to take action at once.” 
On the same day the Prime Minister addressed letters to the 
leaders of the owners and miners, inviting them separately to meet 
him and some of his colleagues at the Foreign Office on Thursday, 
February 22nd. 

Meanwhile the Federated Districts Board had continued its 
efforts. The owners’ final offer was of a wage of 7s. 14d. in abnor- 
mal and 6s. 14d. in normal places, accompanied by elaborate ma- 
chinery to prevent malingering and by an agreement for a pro- 
bationary period of two years from July, during which no altera- 
tions in wages should take place. The men replied accepting the 
principles, though reserving their opinion as to the details, of 
the proposed machinery, but insisting on the published schedule 
of rates, and rejecting the suggestion of a lower wage for normal 
than for abnormal places, and of a probationary period. The 
negotiations were thereupon suspended. 

The interest of all sections of the community was now 
thoroughly aroused. A continued advance in coal prices in the 
provinces was followed on the 21st by a further rise of 2s. on the 
London Exchange. The Executive Committee of the Transport 
Workers’ Federation decided to recommend its men to render all 
necessary assistance to the miners, and an international conference 
representing the miners of Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Austria, and Belgium met in London to discuss the question of 
the restriction of exports to England in the event of a strike. 
Anxiety was rife in the iron trade of the north-east coast, and 
notices of discharge were given by many employers in the Mid- 
lands and by the Great Central Railway. The Admiralty made 
heavy purchases of coal, and the Archbishop of Canterbury a 
special strike prayer; while on the 24th, 170 Lord Mayors 
and Mayors from all parts of the country assembled at twenty-four 
hours’ notice at the Mansion House, and insisted that no strike 
should take place. 

The Prime Minister’s invitations were accepted, and on Thurs- 
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day the 22nd, accompanied by Sir Edward Grey, Mr. Lloyd 
George, and Mr. Sidney Buxton, and by Sir George Askwith, 
Sir H. Llewellyn Smith, and Mr. Mitchell, of the Board of Trade, 
he held two meetings with the officers of the Miners’ Federation, 
Messrs. Edwards, Smillie, Abraham, and Ashton, and one with 
seventy representatives of the coalowners. Their position was 
explained by Sir T. Ratcliffe-Ellis for the Federated Area, Mr. 
F. L. Davies for South Wales, Sir Hugh Bell for Durham, 
Mr. Thomas Taylor for Northumberland, Mr. A. K. McCosh for 
Scotland, and Mr. Frank Brain for the English districts of the 
south-west ; and a committee of twenty-three was appointed to 
treat further with the Premier. The miners’ officials, on the 
other hand, explained that they had no authority to negotiate 
until the reassembling of the Federation conference, which had 
been fixed for the following Monday, and could not be hastened. 
Mr. Asquith thereupon invited the conference or a committee 
thereof to meet him on Tuesday morning. 

It had been intended that the notices should terminate simul- 
taneously on the last day of February, but this was found to be 
impossible, and the beginning of the strike extended over the 
whole week of February 26th to March 2nd. On Monday, 
February 26th, several thousand men left work at Alfreton, in 
Derbyshire; on Tuesday 25,000 struck in Derbyshire, 8,000 in 
Notts, and some thousands in Leicester and South Yorks; by 
Wednesday 115,000 were idle, mostly in the Federated Area; by 
Friday morning Scotland, Northumberland, Durham, and most of 
South Wales had come out, and the number reached 803,000, 
while the surfacemen of Derby and South Yorks also left work ; 
on Saturday the last notices expired in South Wales, Warwick- 
shire, and Cannock Chase, and 44,000 more men laid down their 
tools. 

To return to the negotiations : the Federation conference met 
on Monday, February 26th, and at once accepted the Premier’s 
invitation. On Tuesday, Mr. Asquith held meetings with the whole 
body, with its executive committee, and with the coalowners’ 
committee, and imparted to them the Government’s proposals. 
They were as follows :— 

(1) His Majesty’s Government are satisfied, after careful 
consideration, that there are cases in which underground em- 
ployees cannot earn a reasonable minimum wage, from causes 
over which they have no control. 

(2) They are further satisfied that the power to earn such a 
wage should be secured by arrangements suitable to the special 
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circumstances of each district. Adequate safeguards to be pro- 
vided to protect the employers against abuse. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government are prepared to confer with 
the parties as to the best method of giving practical effect to these 
conclusions, by means of district conferences between the parties, 
a representative appointed by the Government being present. 

(4) In the event of any of the conferences failing to arrive at 
a complete settlement within a reasonable time, the representa- 
tives appointed by his Majesty’s Government to decide jointly 
any outstanding points for the purpose of giving effect in that 
district to the above principles. 

These proposals were at once accepted by some 60 per cent. 
of the owners, to wit, those of the Federated Area, who coupled 
their assent with a demand for safeguards that the agreements 
formed should be binding, of Durham, who cailed attention to 
the heavy burden imposed upon the industry, and of Cumberland. 
They were rejected by the owners of Scotland, who, while offering 
to reopen the question of abnormal places, announced their inten- 
tion of adhering to the 1909 agreement ; of South Wales, who also 
objected to them as a breach of the existing agreement; and of 
Bristol, Somerset, and the Forest of Dean. The Northumber- 
land owners also at first rejected the proposals, but a day later 
announced their acquiescence in the first two. 

The Miners’ Federation were unable to accept the proposals ; 
they insisted on their published schedule, declined to express a 
definite opinion on the question of safeguards, and made it plain 
that work should not be resumed anywhere till a national settle- 
ment was obtained ; at the same time they expressed their willing- 
ness to continue negotiations. They also passed a resolution 
permitting a sufficient number of men to work to secure the 
safety and ventilation of the mines, and the care of the 
pit-ponies. 

On Thursday, February 29th, Mr. Asquith attended and 
addressed a meeting of the Federation Conference. He repeated 
that the Government were satisfied of the reasonableness of the 
principle of the minimum wage, and added that they did not 
intend that the resistance of a minority of the owners should 
indefinitely delay the attainment of an object ‘consistent with 
justice and the best interests of the community; which, if it 
could not be secured by agreement, the Government would secure 
by every means necessary for its effective attainment. But there 
must be a reasonable latitude of discussion; if the Government 
were to be responsible, they must be allowed to discuss with 
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representatives of both sides whether any given figure was reason- 
able for any given area. The conference shortly afterwards 
adjourned, but the executive committee remained in London, and 
(having now obtained authority from the conference) continued 
to negotiate with the Premier. One of its sittings was attended 
by Mr. Ramsay Macdonald and three other Labour members, 
which marks the first appearance of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party on the scene. The Premier also continued negotiations with 
the coalowners’ committee, and with a committee appointed by 
the Industrial Council, and made a full statement of the Govern- 
ment’s attitude to the House of Commons, in which he took 
the opportunity of denying a persistent rumour that in his address 
to the miners he had declared himself in favour of a minimum 
wage in every industry. 

Meanwhile, the effects of the strike upon the country in general 
became apparent. London coal prices rose another 2s. on March 
4th, bringing the best quality to 36s., and the price of bread was 
raised three days later. Many other articles of food also rose in 
price throughout the country. The Workington steel works had 
closed down two days before the strike actually began; and the 
iron and steel trades in general, as well as the shipping, tinplate, 
pottery, glass and brick trades were seriously affected at an early 
date. By March 6th the number of non-strikers thrown out of 
work was estimated at 250,000, by March llth, at 655,000. 
On March 5th many of the leading railway companies restricted 
their passenger services : in Manchester over 700 trains were taken 
off. The rest quickly followed suit, except the Great Eastern, 
which maintained its usual service throughout. The London 
metropolitan traffic was not seriously curtailed till the following 
week, when further drastic restrictions also took place throughout 
the country. The goods traffic was not so speedily disorganised ; 
but before long the carriage of heavy goods, such as all kinds 
of ore and stone, was generally suspended, and the efforts of 
the companies (who throughout made efforts to secure co-operation 
and community of policy) were concentrated on the carriage of 
food and other immediate necessaries. 

On March 8th the Government took a further step by issuing 
the following invitation :—“His Majesty’s Government consider 
that the proposals which they have already placed before the 
representatives of both parties offer the fairest means of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement of the dispute. In view, however, 
of the difficulty of making any progress towards a settlement 
without mutual discussion, his Majesty’s Government invite both 
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parties to meet them jointly in conference, without prejudice, 
with a view to the free discussion of the whole situation.” 

The executive of the Miners’ Federation undertook to re- 
assemble the national conference at the earliest possible moment, 
and submit to it the invitation, with the reservation that they 
could not recommend its acceptance except on the understanding 
that the principle of the minimum was excluded from discussion. 
As the South Wales owners on the same day reaffirmed their 
objection to the principle, it seemed at first doubtful whether 
they would join the conference; but eventually both they and 
the Scottish owners joined the others in accepting the invitation, 
making it plain that this action did not indicate any change of 
attitude on the main question. 

The joint conference, consisting of the Prime Minister, Sir 
Edward Grey, Mr. Buxton, Sir George Askwith, and four other 
officials, twenty-three coalowners, and the nineteen members of 
the Miners’ Committee, met on March 12th and the two follow- 
ing days. It is to be noted that the men, in accepting the invita- 
tion, did not make any reservations as to their schedule of 
minimum rates, and the impression that they were prepared to 
negotiate by districts on this matter was confirmed by a declara- 
tion of the Federation on March 138th that it was willing “to 
enter into negotiations at once with the coalowners in the various 
districts for the purpose of securing a settlement of all points in 
dispute at the earliest possible moment.” On the following day, 
however, it decided that with reference to its resolution of 
February 2nd, it could not take the conduct of negotiations about 
points 1, 2, and 5 (referring to the wages of pieceworkers at the 
face of the coal, and to the “bed-rock” minimum of 5s. and 2s. 
for underground day-workers, men and boys), out of the hands 
of its executive committee; but agreed that when these points 
were agreed to, points 3 and 4 (referring to underground piece- 
workers other than colliers and to the actual minima for the 
various classes of underground day-workers) should be dealt with 
by local negotiations ; and also acquiesced in the presence at these 
local negotiations of some neutral person “to help guide discussion 
to facilitate agreement,” as suggested by the Prime Minister. 

On the 15th, the Prime Minister announced the failure of the 
conference, and the Government’s intention of “asking from 
Parliament a legislative declaration that a reasonable minimum 
wage, accompanied by adequate safeguards for the protection of 
the employer, should be a statutory term of the contract of em- 
ployment of people who are engaged underground in coal-mining.” 
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He indicated that the district minima should be locally fixed by 
a joint Board in each district, with a neutral and independent 
chairman. The conference of the Miners’ Federation thereupon 
disbanded, after authorising its executive to watch the Bill, and 
refusing to resume work until it was passed and its final shape 
had been seen. 

The Premier’s announcement did not materially relieve the 
tension ; a further advance of 4s. took place in London coal prices, 
the best quality reaching 40s., and the South Wales owners 
issued another manifesto, declaring that surrender would mean 
the closing of many pits and a reduction of output by 30 to 50 
per cent. Representatives of both sides were consulted in draft- 
ing the Bill, which was introduced by Mr. Asquith on March 19th. 
Its main provisions were as follows :— 

“Tt shall be an implied term of every contract for the employ- 
ment of a workman underground in a coalmine that the employer 
shall pay to that workman wages at not less than the minimum 
rate settled under this Act and applicable to that workman,” unless 
he is excluded from the right to them by reason of old age or 
infirmity or non-compliance with the conditions regarding regu- 
larity and efficiency of work. 

Joint Boards to be set up in each of the twenty-two 
districts mentioned in a schedule to decide on the minimum rates 
and to form rules laying down the conditions of exclusion from 
their operation. Each Board to have a chairman with a 
casting vote, appointed by agreement or by the Board of Trade. 

The Boards to have power to subdivide or amalgamate 
their districts, or to make special rates and rules for special mines : 
and to revise their own rates and rules. The rates when fixed 
to be retrospective to the date of the passing of the Act. 

In case of failure of either or both sides to appoint repre- 
sentatives, the Board of Trade to take the matter into its own 
hands. 

The Act to be in operation for three years only, unless renewed. 

It met at first with a non-committal reception. Mr. Bonar Law 
confined himself to criticising the Government’s methods of deal- 
ing with the situation; Mr. Ramsay Macdonald “would like to 
see the meaning of the phrase interpreted in £s. d.,” but promised 
Labour Party support. Almost immediately opposition began to 
harden. The Coalowners’ Committee expressed their dissatis- 
faction that the devising of safeguards had been relegated to the 
District Boards instead of being embodied in the text, and drafted 
nearly fifty amendments, of which the most important proposed 
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that the rates fixed should not be retrospective, that the employer 
should be entitled to deduct the difference if the workman could 
be proved to have earned less than the minimum, that contracts 
for delivery of coal based on the existing wage-rates should be 
taken into account in fixing the minima, and that the independent 
chairman should have full powers of arbitration. The Federations 
of employers in the engineering, shipping, and cotton trades regis- 
tered protests against the legislative sanction of the principle of 
a minimum wage. The Miners’ Federation decided unanimously 
to press for the inclusion of the 5s. and 2s. minima for day 
workers, and (after discussion and by a narrow majority) for that 
of the schedule for hewers ; and the Labour Party, which was now 
in constant communication with the Miners’ Executive, decided 
to vote for the second reading, but to press for the Miners’ amend- 
ments in committee. 

On March 21st, Mr. Balfour, on behalf of the Unionist Party, 
moved the rejection of the Bill. In an impressive speech to a 
crowded House he dwelt on the dangerous precedent established, 
and on the legalised violation of existing agreements ; his motion 
was defeated by 348 votes to 225. The following day most of the 
coalowners’ amendments were defeated in committee; so were 
those of the Labour Party to include the hewers’ schedule, and 
to excise the power of the Boards to subdivide their districts. 
Mr. Buxton inserted an amendment to the effect that higher wage- 
rates under existing agreements or customs should not be pre- 


"judiced by the Act. In the debate on what became known as “the 


5 and 2 question,” Mr. Ramsay Macdonald intimated that if this 
amendment were accepted, the miners would be prepared to 
waive the schedule, and Sir Edward Grey suggested that a 
further conference on this basis should be held on the following 
Monday. 

On Monday, March 25th, London coal prices rose from 
40s. to 45s. for best, and by 4s. for other qualities. On 
the same day the first defections took place; 1,000 men 
resumed work in Lanarkshire, and the Chirk colliery in 
North Wales was reopened. Throughout Monday and 
Tuesday the Government conferred separately with the two 
parties, and for a few moments on Tuesday afternoon they were 
brought face to face. The Government is understood to have 
suggested an immediate break-up into district conferences in 
London, and also immediate joint national conference with a 
member of the Government in the chair ; and to have been mean- 
while maturing its plans for the relief of distress and the protec- 
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tion of workers and of the food-supply in case of ultimate failure. 
Meanwhile the discussion of the Bill was suspended. 

On Tuesday night Mr. Asquith, in a memorable speech, 
announced to the House the final failure of negotiations, and the 
passage of the Bill was hastened. The “5 and 2” amendment 
was moved by Mr. Brace, a miners’ representative, on the report 
stage, and rejected by 326 votes to 83, about 50 Liberal members 
voting against the Government. The Unionist Party voted for, 
the Labour Party against, the third reading, which was carried by 
213 votes to 38. The Bill passed the House of Lords without a 
division, though not without protest, on Thursday, and received 
the Royal assent on Friday, the 29th. 

A curious incident, which provoked much resentment at the 
time, is worth recalling, as it became of some importance later. 
On Tuesday Mr. Buxton had inserted an amendment directing the 
Boards to “have regard to the average daily rate of wages paid” ; 
the coalowners were afraid this might be taken to refer to piece- 
workers, who, if their minimum were fixed at the average, would 
probably often earn less than it, and would have little incentive 
to try to surpass it. They therefore asked for the substitution of 
the words “the prevailing daily wage-rate,’ which the Govern- 
ment, after consultation with one or two of the men’s leaders 
(the rest having left London), promised to effect in the Lords. 
It then appeared that the general feeling of the miners’ leaders 
was against the change, which they considered encouraged the 
Boards to grant no advance to day-workers on the prevailing 
rates ; and after the Bill had in consequence been delayed a day 
in the Lords, the original words were allowed to stand, with a 
gloss from Lord Crewe to the effect that they referred only to 
day men. The coalowners thereupon brought a charge of breach 
of faith against the Government, who replied that they only con- 
sented to the alteration at so late a stage on the understanding 
that it was non-contentious. 

Meanwhile, the Miners’ Federation conference had met on 
the 27th, and decided to take a ballot on the question, “Are 
you in favour of resuming work pending the settlement of the 
minimum rates of wages in the various grades of work by the 
District Boards to be appointed under the Mines Minimum Wage 
Act?” After a keen discussion it was decided to make no official 
recommendation to the men as to which way to vote. A meeting 
of representative coalowners, while reaffirming their uneasiness 
at legislative interference with rates of wages, advised their 
fellows to make every endeavour to give effect to the law. Mean- 
No. 87.—VOL. XXII. co 
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while the strike continued. On the 27th the prices of all coal in 
London, reached 46s. (an advance of 1s. on the best quality), 
and it was found necessary to send troops to North Wales and 
Cannock Chase. 

It was generally expected that, except perhaps in Northumber- 
land, the ballot would show a heavy majority for resumption, and 
most of the prominent leaders of the men, including even such 
“irreconcilables” as Mr. Hartshorn in South Wales and Mr. 
Smillie in Scotland, publicly advocated this course. The first 
ballots took place in North Wales on the 28th, and showed a 
5 to 2 majority for resumption ; the figures published on Monday, 
April 1st, showed a 3 to 1 majority against in Lancashire, but a 
total of 25,000 for and 17,500 against ; on the same day London 
coal prices fell slightly. But it soon became evident that the 
public expectation was wrong, and that in Scotland and the North 
of England the voting was heavily in favour of continuing the 
strike. The final figures were announced to the Miners’ Execu- 
tive by Mr. Ashton on April 4th ; they were as follows :— 








Majority 
For 7 A = 
resumption. Against. For. Against, 
Yorkshire... ... ... 18,267 43,914 a 30,647 
Lancashire and Cheshire 11,334 29,840 _ 18,506 
Midland Federation ... 18,168 11,278 6,890 —_— 
Scotland .. ... .. ... 28,186 30,473 —— 7,287 
South Wales... ... ... 62,538 31,127 31,411 _ 
Northumberland ..._ ... 10,674 14,195 — 3,521 
Warham ... ... «+ s+ (esOu 48,828 — 24,317 
PSTSUWOR nae cs: ove 40s 772 326 446 — 
Somerset... ... ... ... 2,180 1,220 910 — 
BDBEDY oss. oss. coe. coe OH 13,428 _ 5,348 
South Derby... ... ... 1,626 1,090 536 _ 
|) rr 1,195 3,104 — 1,909 
Nottingham ... ... ... 8,187 8,213 _ 26 
Cumberland ... ... ... 2,980 4,877 _ 1,897 
North Wales... ... ... 7,446 1,190 6,256 _ 
Cleveland ... ... ... 4,919 908 4,011 —_— 
Forest of Dean ! -- -— -— -— 
201,013 244,011 42,998 








1 No ballot, but believed to be for resumption. 


The following comparison presents points of interest :— 


Voted for 
Voted for continuance 

strike. of strike. 

South Wales... ... ... ... 85 per cent, 32 per cent. 

OOMEOG c6. ccs sess cee ncn ue BT ss 
Federated Area... ... ... 82 ne 6s Ci, 
Northumberland ... ... ... 75 - aC, 
COOP RRID os sees cosa 45a acs | OS ~ 66 a 
Rest of England ... ... ... 65 . 42 -,, 


Great Britain... ...... 80 per cent. 55 per cent, 
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The percentages are of those voting in each case; but in the 
first ballot the abstentions were less than 5 per cent., in the 
second ballot were about 24 per cent. of the estimated voting 
strength of the Federation. The most remarkable change was 
in the case of South Wales, where the prevailing distress and the 
exhaustion of strike funds were no doubt largely responsible. 

The executive committee was now in rather a delicate position. 
Counting probably on a simple majority in favour of resumption, 
it had omitted to make plain what majority was necessary to 
sanction a continuance of the strike; but it now declared that, 
as a two-thirds majority had been necessary to start the strike, 
a two-thirds majority would be necessary to continue it; at the 
same time it left the final decision to a conference to be called on 
the following Saturday, contenting itself with a recommendation 
in favour of resumption. The conference met on Saturday, April 
6th, and after some discussion endorsed the executive’s recom- 
mendation by 445,000 votes to 125,000. This remarkable change 
of front is probably to be explained by the fact that most of the 
delegates (except those of Yorkshire and some parts of Scotland, 
who had been definitely instructed to vote against resumption) 
came to this conference with a free hand, and were thus enabled 
to follow their own judgment and to attach due weight to the 
arguments of the executive. The strike was thus formally de- 
clared at an end, while arrangements for the dates of resumption 
were left to the several districts. 

Already on March 29th the men had begun to go back in 
Warwickshire; on April 1st in a few pits in Lancashire and 
North Wales; on April 4th in Cannock Chase and elsewhere ; and 
on April 5th in the Bristol district. But in many parts of the 
country a general resumption was still delayed by the condition of 
the pits, the occurrence of the Easter holidays, and certain out- 
standing disputes with the surfacemen. On Easter Monday, how- 
ever, Scotland was at work, and the next day Cumberland went 
back ; the Durham enginemen accepted the owners’ terms, and the 
Yorkshire surfacemen’s dispute was also settled. On Thursday work 
spread rapidly in the Federated Area, and the South Wales leaders 
advised their men not to remain out any longer on behalf of the 
still unappeased enginemen. Meanwhile there had been a set-back 
in Lancashire. On Tuesday, Mr. Greenall, one of the men’s 
leaders, advised staying out till the minimum rates had been 
settled, and for the next two days there was considerable feeling 
against resumption, culminating in riots and the sending of troops. 
On Thursday the revolt collapsed, and Lancashire went back to 
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work. At the end of the week half South Wales was still idle, but 
on Saturday the Derbyshire surfacemen’s dispute was settled, and 
on Monday the 15th the South Wales enginemen, while expressing 
their resentment against the miners, decided to go back, and the 
last obstacle to a general resumption of work was removed. 
Meanwhile a general revival of industry began; the railway 
services were improved, and the export of coal was resumed from 
Sunderland on April 11th. London coal prices fell 10s. on April 
12th, bringing the best quality to 35s., and a further 5s. fall took 
place on the 17th. 

It is not the purpose of the present narrative to comment on 
the general features or incidental effects of the strike ; neverthe- 
less one or two points cannot remain unmentioned. First as 
to the methods of the strikers. Besides the final riots in 
Lancashire just mentioned, there was, in the second half of 
March, a succession of minor disturbances in North Wales, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Helen’s, and in some parts of Scotland ; 
but on the whole the struggle, owing no doubt in part to the 
solidarity of the miners and the impossibility of obtaining sub- 
stitute labour, was carried on under remarkably peaceful and 
orderly conditions. The football match arranged at a Midlands 
mine between the strikers and the managerial staff, at the close 
of which both teams were entertained to tea by the general 
manager, was not uncharacteristic of the temper of the whole pro- 
ceedings. As to the effect on other industries, some of the main 
facts—on the one hand the rise of the Board of Trade unemploy- 
ment percentage for March to 11°3 and the paralysis of the iron, 
pottery and other trades, and on the other the comparative im- 
munity of the textiles, and the actual increase in exports other 
than coal—have been referred to in the last number of this 
Journal ; but we may add that the railway goods and mineral traffic 
receipts for March showed a decrease of £1,979,353 or 41°4 per 
cent. on the corresponding figure for 1911. The general distress 
caused was considerable in some districts, notably South Wales, 
the Potteries, and the north-east coast, but on the whole not as 
great as had been anticipated. As to the direct losses of the 
miners, the loss in working days is estimated at about 30 millions, 
and in wages at about £74 million; by April 6th the miners’ 
Unions had paid out in strike benefits £1,205 ,900 out of a nominal 
total in January of £1,994,150, and except in Durham, Derby, and 
Northumberland their funds were practically exhausted ; nor does 
this probably represent nearly the whole of the savings expended 
for strike purposes. 
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It remains to consider the work of the Joint Boards appointed 


under the Act. In some cases, as in South Wales, the existing 
Conciliation Boards were utilised, in others new Boards were set 
up. In some districts preparations began as early as April 2nd, 
but in others they were long delayed ; most of the awards were 
given in April and May, but that of Scotland was not completed 
till June, nor that of South Wales till July, and that of Bristol 
is not yet to hand. A summary of the awards on the two ques- 
tions most debated during the strike is given below :— 


Demanded by 
Schedule of 











February 2. Conceded. 
Piece- Day- Piece- Day- 
Name of Chairman. workers. workers. workers. workers. 
South Wales. Lord St. Aldwyn 7/14 to 7/6 5/- 6/11 4/94 
North- 
umberland Lord Mersey ! 6/- to7/2 5/- 5/6 4/94 
Durham . Sir Robert Romer ! 6/14 5/- 5/6 4/9 
Cumberland . Sir William Collins ! 6/6 5/- 6/- 2/- 
Lancashire 
and Cheshire Judge Bradbury 7/- 5/- 6/6 5/- 
Cleveland Sir Robert Romer ! 5/1 5 - 5/4 4/3 
N. Stafford . Judge Bradbury ! 6/- to 7/- 5/- 6/- 5/- 
South Derby. A. A. Hudson, K.C.! 6/6 5/- 6/- 4/6 
Leicester . Judge O’Connor, K.C.! 7/2 5/- 6/2 4/10 
Forest 
of Dean Russell Kerr 5/10 -- 5/24 — 
W. Yorkshire Judge Amphlett } 7/6 5/- 5/9 to 6/9 2/6 to 5/- 
8. Yorkshire. Sir Edward Clarke, K.C.! 7/6 5/- 5/9 to6/9 2/6 to 5/- 
Cannock 
Chase Sir Clarendon Hyde ! 6/- to 7/- 5/- 6/3 to 6/6 4/9 to 5/4 
S. Stafford Sir W. Lawrence, Bt.! 6/- to 7/- 5/- 5/- to 6/6 = 4/- to 5/- 
Warwick . Sir W. Lawrence, Bt.! 6/- to 7/- 5/- 5/4 to 7/- 4/6 
Shropshire B. F. Williams, K.C.} 6/- to 7/- 5/- 5/6 to 6/- 4/6 to 4/9 
Derby . Judge Lindley 7/14 to 7/6 5/- 6/- to 7/- 4/9 to 6/2 
Nottingham. Judge Stanger, K.C. 7/6 5/- 5/6 to 7/- 5/- to 6/6 
N. Wales . B. F. Williams, K.C.! 6/- 5/- 6/- 4/10 to 6/- 
Judge Austin 3/3 + 2/8 + 
Somerset . .4 Hon. G. Peel 4/11 _ per- per- 
Ald. T. Smith ? centage centage. 
Bristol . Ald. George Pearson 4/11 “= 
Sheriff Mackenzie 
Scotland . .4 Sir T. Mason 6/- 5/- 5/6to05/10 4/9 
John Burnett 3 


The 2s. minimum claimed for boys has been obtained in the 
majority of districts. In comparing the various rates, payments 
in kind, such as free coal and house-room in Durham (valued at 
1s. a day), and cheap coal in South Wales, must be taken into 
account. 

The work of the Boards has varied greatly in complexity ; 
thus in Northumberland the only divisions are into men and boys, 
pieceworkers and dayworkers ; while in Cumberland twenty-four, 
and in South Wales thirty-six, classes of workers are separately 
1 Appointed by the Board of Trade. 
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provided for. The district rules are in many cases very stringent ; 
thus in Northumberland pieceworkers over 57 years of age are 
excluded from the Act, and one day’s absence without excuse for- 
feits the right to the minimum for a whole fortnight ; in Durham, 
Cumberland, Leicester, and elsewhere the minimum is not paid 
if not earned at the current piece-rates, unless the workman can 
prove that the cause was one over which he had no control. In 
Lancashire a workman presenting himself at the pit-bottom and 
finding his services not required is not entitled to the minimum ; 
and in most districts if he is prevented from working more than 
part of a shift, only a corresponding proportion of the minimum 
is payable. Other provisions prescribe forfeiture in case of breach 
of colliery rules, disobedience to officials, delay in starting work, 
&c. In most cases provisions are made for the settlement of 
disputes by joint committees, generally with an outside chairman 
with final powers. 

In some districts, notably Lancashire, the findings of the 
Boards appear to have given satisfaction, but elsewhere, as in 
South Wales, Staffordshire, and Northumberland, great discontent 
has been caused. It will be noticed that in a large majority of 
cases the minima are lower than those demanded by the schedule 
of February 2nd ; in some parts of the Federated Districts they are 
actually lower than those offered by the employers on February 
20th. In South Wales Lord St. Aldwyn’s award of 4s. 6d. for day 
men led among certain sections of the men to demands for his 
resignation, and proposals for the break-up of the Board and for 
national action. Eventually, on May 14th, the Board consented to 
suspend its activities till the matter had been referred to a national 
conference of the Miners’ Federation, which was to assemble in 
London on the 21st of May to consider the working of the Act. 
Towards the middle of June, however, the Board resumed 
operations. 

On May 22nd the national conference passed a resolution re- 
gretting “that, notwithstanding the many declarations of the 
Prime Minister and his colleagues that the least minimum rate 
of wages to be fixed for adult underground workers should be a 
reasonable living wage, we have a number of awards which fix 
the minimum rates for underground workers at less than a 
reasonable living wage,” and deciding to wait upon the Govern- 
ment with a view to remedying this defect. Accordingly on 
July 15th a deputation, unhappily no longer headed by Mr. Enoch 
Edwards, was received by Mr. Asquith. The men, while not 
prepared to condemn the Act as a complete failure, complained 
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among other things that the rates for day men had been fixed in 
most cases below the 5s. of which Mr. Asquith had expressed his 
own approval ; that in some cases employers, by a threat of dis- 
charge, had induced elderly workmen to sign statements to the 
effect that they were not entitled to the minimum; that the 80 
per cent. of attendances required in many districts—in some cases 
100 per cent.—was excessive; and that in fixing the rates for 
pieceworkers the Boards did not take into account the average 
rates already earned. With regard to this last point, it is worth 
pointing out that the men do not appear to accept the interpreta- 
tion placed by Mr. Buxton on his own amendment, already dis- 
cussed. The Prime Minister replied that he did not feel justified 
in asking Parliament to amend the Act; he called attention to 
the substantial advances awarded under it in many cases and to 
the desirability of giving it a further trial. 

On August 15th the conference of the Miners’ Federation met 
at Blackpool to consider reports from the districts. Besides the 
complaints already mentioned, these reports laid stress on the 
difficulty experienced in many cases in obtaining arrears of wages 
due under the awards. Dissatisfaction was also expressed with 
the implication of the Premier that it was the duty of the Unions, 
and not of the Government, to see that employers did not induce 
men to contract out of the Act. The districts were instructed to 
keep the executive fully informed of further developments, with 
a view to summoning another Conference ; but no further measures 
were taken. 


The rest lies with the future. 
D. H. ROBERTSON 

















THE PRINCIPLE OF LAND VALUE TAXATION.! 


It is perhaps inevitable that professors of political economy 
and politicians of the market-place should approach such a con- 
troversial subject as the taxation of land values by very different 
avenues of thought and logic. Yet there is no pressing question 
of the day where want of co-operation and touch between the 
two elements that frame public opinion is more likely to be 
disastrous. While my method of argument differs from Mr. 
Bickerdike’s in that I prefer to base myself on first principles, 
it is nevertheless extremely encouraging to find this form of taxa- 
tion ably defended by economists on purely utilitarian grounds. 

But in carrying on the discussion opened by Mr. Bickerdike’s 
article in the March issue of THE EKcoNOMIc JOURNAL, I want to 
bring the other avenue into the writer’s vista. I am not quite 
clear, and I do not think Mr. Bickerdike is quite clear, where his 
avenue is leading, or where he wants to go. He may want to 
go nowhere and direct no one; but human nature being what it 
is, that is improbable. 

If I read him aright, however, his argument for the taxation 
of land values, and the one he conceives of as the politician’s 
also, is the possible resulting increase of material prosperity. 
“Production is more efficient”; “there is an expectation, well 
founded, that the public will gain more than the landowners 
lose”; “the best development of urban life” is to be achieved 
when ‘towns are able to devote most of the rent of land to 
improving the attractions of the town.” His only difficulty is “on 
grounds of equity” to the landlords. His aim is some conception 
of that indeterminable “greatest good of the greatest number,” 
to achieve which he would commit a little injustice. 

Tf I may speak for myself as a Land Taxer who has had some 
share in bringing this question into immediate English politics, 
I can safely say that this brand of politician has not the aims of 

1 A reply to Mr. Bickerdike’s article, Economic JoURNAL March, 1912. 














































Mr. Bickerdike, and, if he had, would not try to achieve them 
at such a cost. It almost appears as though people who write 
as Mr. Bickerdike does are trying to put on what they think are 
modern spectacles,—or, to change the simile, are trying to come 
down to what they fancy is the politician’s level of thought and 
morality. JI think I prefer the honest indignation of Captain 
Pretyman or Lord Helmsley. 

In a word, therefore, we do not seek to increase material pros- 
perity ; we do not aim at the greatest good of the greatest number ; 
we regard that maxim as consistent with slavery and autocracy and 
State Socialism. Our object is to secure freedom ; our method is 
by stopping injustice. We have a, possibly old-fashioned, prejudice 
in favour of the dictum of Aristotle that in the long run that 
which is unjust can never be expedient. 

Freedom.—In our estimation men will be free when any 
man, or any body of men, are able to work for themselves and 
secure for themselves the full reward, each of his own labour. 
Such conditions are obviously attained where a man works on 
land paying no rent, rates, or taxes, with security of tenure, so 
that his improvements remain his own. If any land were available 
at the economic rent presupposed in Ricardo’s law of rent, such 
conditions would be attained wherever a man works on land (with 
security and free of rates and taxes), provided always that he pays 
no more than the economic rent. At present no land is obtainable 
on such terms. No man can, at will, work so as to obtain the 
full reward of his labour. The absence of land obtainable at 
such a rent, the absence of security, the presence of rates and 
taxes deprive the worker of the full reward of his labour. 

The free opportunity to work (whether on free land or on land 
at economic rent) will break down what we call (I do not know 
what economists call it technically) “the iron law of wages.” 
Wages, we say, will be governed by what a man working freely 
for himself can get,—aping perhaps the language of economists, 
we say that wages will then be governed by “the marginal utility 
of labour.” 

The Ricardian law of rent in perfection involves a gradual 
slope or increase from the free margin, where rent is nil, up to 
the Royal Exchange. In practice the rent-slope ends not in a free 
margin, but in a wall, and every established change from one form 
of land culture to another involves a terrace wall. The rent 
demanded for the lower form of culture does not merge gradually 
into the rent demanded for the higher form of culture. There is 
no free margin for the higher form of culture. There is again 
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an artificial wall. Our system of rating and taxing assists in 
constricting the supply of land for every higher form of culture, 
as well as for the lowest form. The artificial scarcity throughout 
brings the curve of actual present rent far above the curve of 
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Ricardian economic rent. No man can get land at its proper 
economic rent, let alone escape rates and taxes. 

The diagram given above shows the curve of present rent and 
of economic rent. The area intercepted between the two curves 
represents the element of artificial inflation due to artificial scarcity. 
To avoid injustice the worker wants to be at B paying rent BC. 
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He is at A paying rent AC. If he could get land at B, on demand, 
paying BC rent, he would both be free and enjoy justice. 

Our present rating and taxing methods encourage the erection 
of terrace walls; they create artificial scarcity. We believe that 
the Single Tax would break down these walls and give us the 
Ricardian slope of rent, with its free margin where men can 
work in freedom. ; 

I repeat that there would be a “free,” or at least a just, 
margin for each form of land culture. The builder would have 
his “free” margin where he could get market garden land at 
market garden rents; the market gardener his, where he could 
get small-holding land at small-holding rents; the small-holder 
his where he could get agricultural land at ordinary farm rents. 
The miner, quarryman, and wood-chopper would have their free 
margins too. The economists may deny that the Single Tax 
would have this result in full; they cannot deny that it would 
have this result in part. 

Justice.—Mr. Bickerdike believes that the repeal of the Corn 
Laws was justified by regard for the greatest good of the greatest 
number,—and hints that the landlords were robbed. It is here 
that we differ—the politician and the professor. Irrespective of 
what its results might be, the repeal of the Corn Laws was to 
us, and to Richard Cobden, an act of justice. The imposition of 
the Corn Laws gave to certain persons a privilege of value, akin 
to the value given to the owner of premises when they are 
licensed for selling beer. People bought and sold that privilege, 
just as they bought and sold rotten boroughs, just as they bought 
and sold public house licences. A privilege is very different from 
property. My title to a chair or a locomotive goes back to the 
man who made it; my title to a privilege goes back to the vote 
of a majority in the Houses of Parliament. If a man wants to 
use my locomotive he gets something he wants, and pays in effect 
the man who made it a price determined by the cost of repro- 
duction. If a man wants to use my privilege, he gets nothing 
but a State permission, and pays me a price which is in effect 
a tax. 

This difference between privilege and property is well known 
and accepted. The State did not compensate the owners of rotten 
boroughs in 1832; the State did not compensate the landlords in 
1847; the State did not compensate the public-house owners in 
1904, it arranged for them to compensate each other. These 
privileges which a majority of the Houses of Parliament has 
given are private rights to tax the community. The granting of 
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the privilege was unjust; its revocation was just, and not 
robbery. _ 

It may be that some day there will be a protective tariff levied 
in this country, whereby certain protected industries will flourish. 
The ever-changing shareholders will enjoy a privilege, a legal 
right to tax the community. Will those who afterwards get the 
tariff reduced and the privilege diminished be acting unjustly? 
Further, suppose that, as in many foreign countries, the protective 
tariff is raised every five years; that this process continues so 
long that the purchaser of shares in the protected industry may 
well have bought in expectation of a continual intermittent in- 
crease in the tariff. Is it conceivable that it could be considered 
unjust to say that there should be no further rises in the tariff? 
Yet that in effect is Mr. Bickerdike’s complaint against the 
Increment Duty. 

So that when we advocate the alteration of our system of rating 
and taxation, with a view to securing the free margin, and find 
that the alterations involve the destruction of certain privileges, 
enjoyed of old time as the result of legislation, we still support 
the alterations. We believe that injustice consists not in the 
destruction of privilege, but in its continued existence. 

The Method of Securing Freedom.—What are the privileges 
which will be destroyed? How do the politicians seek to destroy 
them? On these points, too, there are explanations to be made 
by the politicians to the political economists of the schools. 

The second point must be taken first. What steps do the 
politicians advocate? Mr. Bickerdike concerns himself with the 
Increment Duty. This duty is not properly a land value tax at 
all. It makes land no cheaper, no easier to get; it in no way 
frees the margin. It has all the disadvantages of a tax partial 
in its application and accidental in its incidence. Its chief advo- 
cates only recommend it as a weapon to secure a “full” valua- 
tion, and, as soon as it has fulfilled that more or less useful 
purpose, it may well be buried without any regret on the part of 
even moderate land taxers. Looked at from the mere Treasury point 
of view, ‘‘there is no money in it.” Something of the same sort 
may be said of the other land value duties as imposed in 1909. 
They were only a makeshift at first. They are only a nuisance 
now, and may well give place at an early date to the general 
annual tax asked for by the politicians. 

The Land Values Group in the House of Commons which 
focuses political opinion on the question have a very definite pro- 
gramme, on which the next election will be fought if the signs 
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of the political weather may be judged. The Memorial, signed by 
174 Liberal and Labour members and endorsed by the National 
Liberal Federation, asks for :— 

(1) A general tax on “Full Site Value” in town and country 
alike ; part of the proceeds to go to relieving the ratepayers of 
certain burdens which are national in character; part to abolish 
the food taxes. : 

(2) Power to be given to local authorities to adopt full site 
value as the standard of rating, instead of the annual value of 
land and building, rebus sic stantibus. 

Mr. Bickerdike confines his approval, somewhat illogically, 
to the Local Rate on Land Values, and I will only touch on the 
general tax (to be spent in relief of local burdens), to say that it is 
necessary, if only to get round the great and obvious difficulty 
of boundaries. Some municipalities have within their range of 
taxation wide areas of suburban unbuilt-on land to whose value 
they and their citizens largely contribute ; others have a restricted 
area already built over and are creating and maintaining the land 
values of external urban districts. It is only by a general tax that 
you can deal at all fairly between the two classes of municipality. 

I too, however, prefer to deal with the change in the assess- 
ment of local rates, rather than with the general tax, both 
because it involves the complete change to single tax for local 
rating, and because it enables one to show exactly what are the 
privileges which will be destroyed. But theoretically a national 
tax on land values is justifiable by every argument which justifies 
the locai rate. 

The change in local rating, as recommended by the Select 
Committee on the Land Values Taxation (Scotland) Bill of 1906 
and supported by the signatories to the Memorial, will not be an 
additional burden, but will afford a substitute for the present rates 
on improvements. ‘The same sum total will be raised from owners 
and occupiers of property in any locality, the same people will 
pay, but their contributions will be measured by the full site 
value of the premises they own or occupy, instead of by the 
annual letting value of the hereditament rebus sic stantibus. 
Those persons whose property is now improved above the average ' 
will contribute less than at present, those whose property is average 
will contribute the same, those whose property is not now im- 
proved up to the average will pay more. But all will be able to 


1 By “improved above the average ” I mean those in which the ratio of ‘‘ improve- 
ment value” to “unimproved land value” is above the average of the ratio in the 
case of all the hereditaments in the district, 
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improve their property, build, cut up into small holdings, open 
up minerals, &c., without being penalised for doing so. Even 
the man whose land is “ripe” and unbuilt on, has only to build 
and improve up to the average to set right his balance sheet with 
the community. 

It is true that contributions will not be according to ability to 
pay. They will be measured by a juster rule, they will be levied 
according to benefits received.1_ They will be measured by that 
land value which arises not from the personal activities of the 
owner, but from the activities and needs of the community. 

The Destruction of Privilege.—What, then, is the privilege 
of which landowners will be deprived? As a whole in any locality 
they will pay in rates no more than at present. Every individual 
landowner, by improving up to the average, can be sure of being 
no worse off than any other, and as a whole they will pay no more. 
One could quote good authority, the late Lord Goschen and Sir 
Robert Giffen among the number, to show that ultimately the 
incidence of all rates is upon the landlord, whether those rates 
be raised on land value or not.? 

How, then, will the landlord suffer? What is the privilege 
of which this change will deprive him? It is this :—In the case 
of house property the present rating system, which checks the free 
construction of houses, will be abolished. There will be, therefore, 
a large increase in the supply of houses. Therefore, the rents 
and prices of all houses will fall. The same reasoning applies to 
all factories, to mineral royalties, to small holdings. The increase 
in the supply, due to the exemption from taxation, will lower 
the rents obtainable at present for houses already built, as well 
as those to be built; for mines already open as well as for those 
that may be opened. It will lower the prices obtainable for the 
product of factories and small holdings already in existence, and 
therefore reduce their partially protected profits or their rent. 

The present rating system is, in fact, in its operation exactly 

1 All wise expenditure of the ratepayer’s money results in increasing land value, 
whether the money be spent on a park, a tram line, a sewer, free schooling, or poor 
relief. Because of any of these conveniences, the users of land and houses compete 
more keenly, and are willing and able to pay more rent—i.e., land values are higher 
and more benefit is received by the landowners. This can best be seen if one 
contemplates the effect of the abolition of any one of these public services. If there 
were no poor relief, for instance, the insecurity of property would be increased and 
orderly labour would be reduced, the two circumstances together diminishing land 
value. Poor relief is a ‘‘ business proposition” just as much as a sewer or a gaol. 

2 Professor Marshall maintains that only that part of the present rate which is 
proportionate to the amount of land value in the hereditament falls upon the 
landlord. No doubt, so far as the immediate incidence is concerned, that is the 
correct view. 
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similar to a protective tariff. It checks competition with houses, 
factories, or mines, that are now in use, by penalising all new 
competing production, and by benefiting the withholders of the 
land and natural resources which might be used for such produc- 
tion. All landowners will lose a privilege and a valuable one. 
They will lose the protective tariff which makes competition 
restricted, and which limits the free supply of land which might 
compete with theirs. They will lose the privilege of being helped 
to erect the terrace and marginal walls with which they now 
obstruct the smooth flow of the rent curves to the margin postu- 
lated in the Ricardian theory. 

If it is unjust to deprive them of this privilege, then it was 
unjust to deprive them of the Corn Laws; it was unjust to allow 
the invention of steamships and railways to bring us cheap wheat ; 
it was unjust to allow the free competition with our established 
industries of the newer industries of Germany and Belgium. 

“But,” say some, and I think I see signs of this idea in Mr. 
Bickerdike’s article, “such a change as this would tax landlords 
out of existence. You are not merely depriving them of a protec- 
tive tariff ; the rate will be 20s. in the £; you are depriving them 
of their property.” That is not so. Real estate consists of land 
and buildings. Real estate owners as a whole will pay no more 
than at present. So far as direct effect is concerned, what they 
lose on the swings they gain on the roundabouts. They only lose 
the artificial protection, the privilege of restricting the market. 

This, too, is our answer to those who say that land value is not 
sufficient to meet the needed land value rate. Land value now, 
to-day, is land value with the amount and incidence of present 
rates taken into account. (If the same services were rendered 
by some external millionaire and no rates at all levied, land value 
to-day would be higher by the capitalised amount of the rate 
remitted.) Land values, in future, will be land values with the 
amount and incidence of the future land values rates taken into 
account, and I pre-suppose all through that the total amount of 
the rates levied is the same after as before the change. It is 
the increased supply of land available for use, for every form 
of land culture, that will alone reduce land value.! 

I have endeavoured to show, so far as local rating is concerned, 
what is the privilege we seek to destroy and how we propose to 

1 Some reservation is needed here. As the margins are freed and wages rise, 
men will be driven less hard to work, will probably work less hard; and there will 
be in consequence a smaller surplus for the monopoly owner. The surplus registers 


itself automatically as land value, which will accordingly diminish pari passu with 
the increase of freedom. 
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go about it. Its justification is that we are destroying a privilege. 
Our aim -is to secure “free” access for man to those natural 
resources which he requires in order to be free,—to which men 
have equal rights, and without access to which man cannot be 
free. Incidentally, it happens that our every step towards that 
goal is likely to increase the material prosperity of the workers 
by increasing the opportunities for productive employment, and 
therefore raising wages and the purchasing power of wages. 

If the change in local rating is justified and makes for freedom, 
exactly the same arguments will apply to justify a similar change 
in general taxation. Its defence on principle is the same and its 
results lead the same way. So far as Schedule A of the Income 
Tax is concerned, a change in the standard by which the tax 
is measured, from the annual value of the combined hereditament 
to land value, would obviously be precisely the same in effect and 
justification as the change in local rating. But just as, in the 
long run, all rates may be said to be incident on the landlord, 
so, too, in the same long run all taxes are incident upon the 
landlord! also, so long as the iron law of wages is in operation. 

Some amplification of this point may be permitted here. The 
value of the product of labour (away from the margin) is shared 
by labour, capitalist and landlord. The share of capital, the price 
demanded for the use of capital, depends on world-wide conditions 
of supply and demand. A tax on capital (in the economic sense) 
checks the creation of capital, reduces the supply, and increases 
the price that is charged for it. The capitalist shifts the tax, 
for the supply is reduced and he can charge more in the first place 
for the use of his taxed capital. He does not actually receive 
more after the tax is paid. The share of labour depends on the 
labourer’s cost of subsistence, if the “iron law” is in full opera- 
tion.2. Therefore, though for a different reason to the result of 
a tax on capital, taxes on the labourer’s necessaries, increasing 
their cost, will ultimately increase his share of the product in pro- 
portion to his share of the tax. He, too, does not actually receive 
more after the tax is paid. Labour and capital, therefore, both in- 
crease their apparent share in the product, in the long run, by the 

1 This, I am told, is the exploded doctrine of the physiocrats. It is also the 
doctrine of Henry George who has picturesquely described the landlord as ‘‘ the 
robber who takes all that is left.” Turgot and Henry George are good enough 
company to bein. But the acceptance of the doctrine does not seem to be essential 
to the case, argued from the side of either justice or freedom. 

2 One should perhaps say that under present conditions wages tend to sink, not 
to subsistence level, but to that level below which revolution or a general strike is 


certain—a level dependent on an accepted standard of minimum comfort, and the 
spirit of the people, 
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amount of their tax. There is the less visible surplus for the 
landlord, less by the amount of the taxes on the other partners. 
But though the ultimate incidence of the tax is thus on the 
landlord in any case, it may be borne in mind that, in so far as 
the money is economically spent, he is at the same time the sole 
beneficiary. If, for instance, labour is fed and clothed and housed 
out of taxes, the level of such of his subsistence as is dependent 
on wages is lowered, and the labourer’s direct share in the product 
is diminished, and the landlord’s increased. Therefore, unless 
you break through the iron law of wages by giving to the workers 
an opportunity to freely employ themselves, all jugglings with 
forms of taxation that do not free the margins must work in a 
vicious circle. Such juggling is, in the long run, economically 
futile, and the only arguments for or against such changes must 
be based on considerations other than their ultimate economic 
effect. 

But, one may ask, what is the meaning of this claim to throw 
local and national taxation upon land proprietors, seeing that they 
already bear the full amount of it in the long run? The reply 
obviously is that they will not indeed be taxed more, but whereas 
they now receive in return for their taxes the enslavement of 
the whole population, under the Single Tax they will not find 
slaves,—neither they nor other people will find slaves to work 
for them on the old terms. 

Jos1aAH C. WEDGWOOD 
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UNCERTAINTY IN ITS RELATION TO THE NET RATE 
OF INTEREST. 


GIVEN a complete knowledge of the future it is evident that 
there becomes possible a very much more exact adaptation of 
the means to the ends of living than there is at present. In such 
a condition volcanic eruptions would destroy only that property 
which awaited demolition ; hailstones would fall on crops and leave 
their value unaffected ; changes in wants would coincide with the 
decay of the plant which served to satisfy them; the terms gain 
and loss would be deprived of that greater part of their significance 
which is derived from the presence of chance. 

In fact, however, the changing environment of the future can 
be foreseen only imperfectly, and the adjustment of methods of 
living is at best a succession of approximations ; incessant change 
is followed by incessant readaptation, and the cost of imperfect 
foresight is a continuous maladjustment of resources—a con- 
tinuous social waste, which is irregularly distributed over in- 
dividuals in the form of gain and loss. 

Imperfect knowledge lowers, therefore, the productivity of 
resources and inflicts a social loss, the amount of which mainly 
depends—the state of knowledge being given—upon the rate of 
social change and the degree of immobility of the forms in which 
social resources are embodied. 

Business men who, in the face of a changing environment, 
proceed to apply capital to the production of any economic good, 
bear this risk of maladjustment ; but evidently, if rational persons, 
they will not deliberately accept a Risk—in its usual sense of an 
unrelieved probability of loss—but they will restrict their applica- 
tions until there appears a compensating probability of exceptional 
gain. Risk of injury being, therefore, set off by chance of benefit 
the disutility which they bear is an Uncertainty as to the amount 
of their gain or loss. This condition may be represented by a 
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curve of prospective net returns, which range, perhaps, from a 
large positive to a large negative amount.’ 

The “spread” of this curve represents the amount of Uncer- 
tainty; MP the most frequent return; M’P’ the actual average 
return or actuarial value of the prospects; M’P” the return, given 
a complete knowledge of the future. Such a curve represents the 
effective demand for resources on the part of any industry or 
venture, for its attractive power determines the distribution of 
resources among their various employments. The normal rate of 
return upon capital invested by a representative firm will approxi- 
mate more and more closely to the “actuarial value” and to the 
net rate of interest as the spread of those prospective returns 
narrows, and the three would coincide in an industry where the 
return upon invested resources could be perfectly foreseen. In 
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the general case, however, where the return is uncertain, there 
must be added to the net rate a payment, positive or negative, 
which compensates for the uncertainty in its amount. It seems 
likely that in certain cases, such as speculation or gold-mining, 
the attractive force of widely spread prospective returns is so 
great that the payment for Uncertainty becomes negative, and 
accordingly the normal rate upon capital invested in such direc- 
tions is less than the net rate of interest; but in general it will 
be admitted that a wide range of prospective returns will exert 
an attractice force less than that of their actuarial value and that 
accordingly Uncertainty is a disutility for which a payment must 
be made in addition to the net rate of interest. 

The immediate conclusion is, therefore, that the changing en- 
vironment is a condition resulting in a continuous maladjustment 
of resources, and hence in a continuous social waste, the amount 


1 The curve is similar to one used by Prof. Pigou. I am indebted to him for 
permission to use it here. 
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of which is determined on the one hand by the extent of Ignorance 
and on the other by the immobility of invested resources. The 
flow of resources into an industry or enterprise being (proximately) 
determined by its appropriate set of prospective net returns, the 
waste is shifted on to society in general, and if in the diagram 
“product” is substituted for “rates of return,” the amount of 
this waste is measured by MP"”- MP’. But a part of the injury— 
the Uncertainty in the amount of return—remains, in the nature 
of things, with the owners of resources and is borne by them for 
a payment (generally positive) which enters into the return upon 
the marginal unit of resources. 

Uncertainty is then the result of a particular form of Ignorance, 
and is borne for a determinate payment by a particular class of 
persons. It is a condition of exposure to events of which the 
prospective net effects compensate for the state of imperfect know- 
ledge as to their importance and date of occurrence. 

In passing to consider the nature of this disutility, it is con- 
venient to make no attempt to find phrases sufficiently wide and 
precise to contain the many forms of Uncertainty, but to confine 
consideration to a type which is representative of that occurring 
in modern business conditions. A representative firm is exposed 
to a series of changes in its business environment ; these changes 
may proceed from fluctuations in the value of its raw material, 
from variation in the confidence of its creditors or from a multitude 
of other causes; but in modern business conditions they may be 
represented in one form—an imperfectly foreseen change in the 
volume of its disposable resources. 

Prof. J. B. Clark has pointed out that the injury of such 
changes arises from the condition that a sudden increase of capital 
to a business man is not equivalent in importance to a contraction 
of similar amount—‘the actuarial value of the hazard... is 
determined by multiplying the fraction that expresses the hazard 
by the figure representing the total utility of the capital exposed 
to it.” In considering the use of capital in business, one may, 
however, go behind this; the rapid variations in the marginal 
utility of capital in this case are not, as in its applications to the 
satisfaction of personal wants, directly connected with psycho- 
logical conditions, but depend, it would seem, upon that rigidity 
of economic adjustments, that immobility of applied resources, 
which hinders rapid readaptation to changing conditions and 
prevents the business man from readily meeting heavy calls upon 
him or from immediately employing in his undertaking an addition 
to the resources at his disposal. 
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Business Uncertainty results, therefore, in a condition of finan- 
cial insecurity and prevents the close investment of capital. Its 
evil is apparent in a loss of interest upon that quantity of resources 
which it is necessary to hold as a kind of reserve against the occur- 
rence of events the magnitude and date of which it is impossible 
perfectly to foresee. Consider, for example, the Uncertainty borne 
by a workman in receipt of a definite annual income fluctuating 
about a weekly average of, say, 30s. a week. It is not possible 
to say at what price he will be willing to bear this Uncertainty 
but, if he is a rational person, it is clear that he can eliminate the 
evil by the provision of a reserve which will put at his disposal a 
steady income of something less than 30s. a week—that is to say, 
the loss of interest upon this necessary reserve sets a limit to the 
injury inflicted upon him by the irregularity of his receipts. As 
the return upon applied resources fluctuates more and more 
violently, this reserve grows in size until when the resources are 
exposed to the chance of total loss, it has become indefinitely 
large, and the conception of a reserve which would destroy the 
evil of Uncertainty must be replaced by the notion of a price at 
which the disutility will be borne. The conception does, never- 
theless, give a more definite idea of the evil and of the nature 
of its remedies; moreover, in actual life Uncertainty is, in fact, 
largely met by the provision of a reserve, so that its evil to those 
who bear it is reduced by every method which diminishes on the 
one hand the amount of this reserve, and on the other the loss 
of interest which its provision entails. 

The social machinery for dealing with Uncertainty is elaborate 
and extensive. Ignorance is reduced by investment in intelli- 
gence ; certain kinds of change are eliminated by the institution 
of law and police and by other methods of prevention. ‘Those 
on whom it falls may reduce its evil by dissipating its effects over 
a large number of capitalists—the standard instance being that 
of the Joint Stock Company; they may transfer it to the Specu- 
lator—the Jobber or Produce Broker ; or they may, either directly 
or by the agency of Insurance Companies, set off one event against 
another and by compounding the effects, reduce, not indeed, the 
Uncertainty of any event, but the amount of reserve which must 
be held against its occurrence. 

The great development of these various devices illustrates the 
social importance of economic Uncertainty ; but, in spite of their 
great scope and variety, there remains with business men a burden 
of financial insecurity the reality of which is suggested by the 
very large reserve funds which they still find it necessary to hold. 
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It is with the methods of reducing this residual insecurity that 
this paper is concerned. 

The results may be briefly recapitulated. Given the rate of 
social change, the extent of Ignorance, and the various social 
devices enumerated but not discussed, the amount of Uncertainty 
depends upon the degree of immobility of resources. The typical 
condition has been represented as a sudden change in the quantity 
of resources disposable by a business man; an addition to his 
capital cannot easily be employed, and a subtraction cannot readily 
be met because of the fixity of his adjustments ; Uncertainty re- 
sults, therefore, in financial insecurity and inflicts on him an 
injury which may be conceived as a loss of interest upon a reserve 
adequate to eliminate its effects. It is evident that the amount 
of this reserve, or at any rate the loss which its provision entails, 
may be reduced in two ways—either by increasing the availability 
of his resources, whether applied in his own or invested in some 
other undertaking ; or by the presence of organisations upon which 
may be shifted the incidence of these sudden changes. 

Before proceeding to discuss these two methods, it is necessary 
first to establish the general proposition that the imperfect availa- 
bility of resources involves a cost, and therefore implies a payment 
to the owners of those resources. 

This proposition is evidently true in the particular case where 
a business man applies capital in his own undertaking. Immo- 
bility of resources being a cause of Uncertainty, it is to be expected 
that the most highly specialised capital will, ceteris paribus, yield 
the largest net returns; that is to say, in such cases Immobility 
involves a cost, for it increases financial insecurity and therefore 
the amount of reserve which needs to be held against 
it. But in attempting to extend the proposition to that 
capital which a business man invests in undertakings other 
than his own, one is met by the difficulty that their 
imperfect availability evidently does not increase the Un- 
certainly falling upon him. This imperfect availability does, 
however, lessen his power to meet Uncertainty, and thereby in- 
creases his financial insecurity. The argument which follows 
is directed to show generally that Immobility implies financial 
insecurity, which appears as a measurable cost in the Supply of 
capital ; it considers, further, two methods by which this cost 
is diminished. 

In order to simplify the argument, let it be supposed that the 
supply curve for the aggregate of capital is, so to speak, sub- 
divided into a large number of curves similar in shape, so that 
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A, a person in possession of such a curve, is in this sense repre- 
sentative of the competitive supply. Let B similarly represent 
the demand. 

If A supplies capital directly to B, the terms of the contract 
between them may vary between two extremes in which the 
maximum advantage is thrown on one side or the other. Neglect- 
ing minor considerations, this means that in the one case the 
period of supply depends wholly upon the will of A, its type is a 
deposit with a bank; in the other the time of repayment rests 
entirely with B, as in an issue of debentures redeemable at will. 

The former contract throws the whole burden of financial in- 
security upon B; it may therefore be taken as a basis from which 
may be measured the Insecurity accruing to A from any variation 
in its terms. 

Let A’s supply ON be represented by a curve showing the 
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various maximum lengths of time at which he will be willing to 
offer the different parts of his available resources; a single rate 
of interest being given, Risk and the costs of administration being 
neglected. And let B’s curve be a similar analysis of his total 
demand showing the minimum periods at which the various 
quantities will be demanded at that rate of interest. 

It seems evident that A will be unwilling to supply more than 
a small proportion of his available resources for long periods, and 
that B’s demand, arising mainly from such uses of capital as 
the financing of railways and wars, will be one almost entirely 
for long periods. Moreover, neither curve is likely to show much 
elasticity, that is, much change of form in response to variations 
in the rate of fnterest ; for, on the one hand, A’r insecurity will 
increase fast as the period of supply lengthens and, on the other, 
the close correlation of the long and short processes of production 
will narrowly limit any great extension of the latter. If the rate 
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of interest is now allowed to vary with the period of supply, A’s 
curve may assume the second position, when the additional 
interest represents the marginal payment for the burden of In- 
security falling on him. 

It appears, then, that in the direct supply of capital from A 
to B there would be a series of equilibria corresponding to the 
different periods of supply; a comparatively small amount OR 
would be marketed at rates of interest rising sharply as the period 
lengthened ; the burden of Insecurity would hold back the greater 
part of loanable capital, and its extensive use in durable production 
processes would be impossible. 

Insecurity, considered as a deterrent to the supply of capital, 
is therefore an element of the highest importance ; any diminution 
in its amount increases the flow of capital into productive uses 
and swells the Dividend. The organisations by which it is dim- 
inished are various in form but similar in their principle of 
operation ; the method consists essentially in the creation of a 
market. 

The banks in effect make such a market for their customers 
by an organisation which sets off withdrawals against lodgments ; 
by its means they have entirely removed from their depositors 
that Insecurity which would normally attach to loans yielding a 
rate of interest equal to that paid them by their bankers. 

The importance of the Stock Exchange in this respect is greater 
still. In most cases the securities dealt in on this market are 
representative of capital supplied for very long, even indefinite, 
periods. Probably only a small fraction of that capital would 
have been forthcoming were it not that the Insecurity of Supply 
has been reduced by the ease with which the capital may be 
recovered, not indeed from the party to whom it was originally 
supplied, but from some other party desirous of investment. 

In England, Germany, and France the rate at which sound 
bills are discounted is regularly lower by 4 to 1 per cent. than 
the rate at which loans will be made for similar periods against 
equally good security. This difference is evidently due to the 
marketability of bills, that is, to the greater availability of re- 
sources invested in them, it gives a precise measure of the differ- 
ence in Insecurity. 

These facilities for the recovery of resources apply to so large 
a part of the total supply that in the gaps where no organisation 
exists for the purpose—such as solicitors’ mortgages—long loans 
can be made with that capital which people prefer to supply for 
considerable periods of time, so that over the whole range of 
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periods only small differences of rate accompany the different 
degrees in which resources are available. And, on the assump- 
tion that the various markets are closely connected, even that 
part of capital which is by preference supplied for long periods 
will receive the additional rate. 

If the net rate of interest is taken to be the price paid for the 
pure Supply of capital for periods terminable at the will of its 
owner, its type will be the rate paid on deposits at call by a 
bank of undoubted reputation. Pass from this to an investment 
in a Treasury Bill. The net rate is increased by two amounts. 
The first sets off the costs of the market, a part of which is the 
marginal expense of reducing the element of Insecurity to a very 
small amount; the second is a payment for this residual amount 
which arises from those fluctuations in the value of the Bill due 
not to change of Risk, but merely to the varying balance of 
desire to invest or realise. This second addition to the net rate 
of interest must increase with the remoteness of the date at which 
the security becomes repayable, and may become considerable 
in long debentures or Consols. Mortgages on houses and land 
may often in England have no organised market. Capital so 
supplied consists of resources for which a long investment is 
preferred. But it is evident that their rate of yield cannot fall 
below this composite rate upon investments equivalent in other 
respects. In the final case of capital supplied to Business Power 
upon ordinary or preference shares, the condition is essentially 
the same ; the costs of Supply will include a charge for Insecurity 
borne and another for that part of the work of brokers and 
jobbers which serves to diminish it. 

To sum up. It has been argued that the demand for capital 
arises mainly from its uses for long periods, while the various 
lengths of time for which Supply is made are rigidly limited by 
the Insecurity which results when resources are made unavailable. 
In the simple conditions of direct supply the extensive use of 
such capital in durable processes would be impossible. 

Organisations have arisen which reduce the disutilities of 
Supply, among which is the element of Insecurity. Every supply 
of capital is, therefore, laden with charges, in excess of the net 
rate of interest, and consisting of the marginal supply price of 
the services of these organisations together with payments for the 
residual disutilities. There being, in simple conditions, an excess 
of short supply of capital, it follows that the whole of the 
capital now supplied for long periods will obtain a rate which 
includes the additional payment for Insecurity, even though a 
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part of that supply involves no Insecurity and has no organisation 
to reduce it. 

The costs of Insecurity are at a maximum in the case of 
capital invested in an irredeemable Security with a narrow market ; 
they decline as the period of Supply shortens and as the market 
improves until, in a bank deposit, they have fallen practically 
to zero. Ifthe sum be transferred from deposit to current account 
the income of net interest is exchanged for a positive return 
of Convenience and Security derived from the services of money ; 
its marginal yield being equivalent to the interest foregone. 

The same principle which holds for the individual applies 
also to the distribution effected by intermediaries. Bankers will 
not sell the Use of Capital at different net rates in the same 
competitive market; they must normally obtain the same mar- 
ginal net yield upon each class of their loans. The fact that the 
borrower “at call” is subject to much risk (or Insecurity) does 
not affect the price at which sellers are willing to supply their 
services ; this price must always be the sum of the general market 
rates for Waiting and the services associated with it ; the marginal 
yield of Convenience and Security obtained by bankers from their 
loans to the Bank of England is equivalent to the average net 
rate upon their call loans, and this is equal to the net rate of 
interest. 

It follows that if the loans of bankers and the investments of 
private persons yield the same net return, the banks’ mean deposit 
rate should be identical with the average net yield upon their 
“money at call.” For the six years 1900-6 the average deposit 
and call rates were 2°0 and 2°6 respectively, showing a difference 
of ‘6 per cent. going to the banks as payment for their Trouble 
and Uncertainty. Some idea of the adequacy of this difference 
is given by a comparison of the average margin of the Discount 
houses during the same period. Their average deposit rate was 
2°4, while the rate on 60-day bills was 3°02, showing a rate of 
payment of ‘6 per cent. for work similar to that of the banks in 
the short loan market. 

So close an agreement between these figures is no doubt largely 
accidental, for there are several small errors of which no account 
has been taken. But the result of the comparison is harmonious 
with the argument that financial insecurity is a disutility 
susceptible of a money measure, and that its price may be de- 
ducted from the actual rate of interest in order to yield the net 
rate in the sense defined. 


There is a possible objection to be met. It may be said that 
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Insecurity as an element in the costs of production of capital is 
exceptional in character, inasmuch as the work of those organisa- 
tions which have reduced its amount has resulted in an alteration 
of the net rate of interest. But evidently this effect is not con- 
fined to changes in Insecurity and does not, therefore, make that 
element peculiar. If, for instance, an improvement in business 
morality reduced the amount of Uncertainty (the personal Risks) 
in unsecured loans, the same result—a change in the net rate~ 
would tend to follow. In both cases the essential circumstance 
in the reduction of Insecurity or Uncertainty is that a larger 
part of the demand for capital has become effective, so that the 
net rate of interest in whichever way defined inevitably tends 
to change. 

The general conclusion, therefore, with regard to capital 
supplied for considerable periods is that after allowance has been 
made for Trouble and Uncertainty the price paid for its use 
contains a payment for Insecurity arising from the imperfect 
availability of the capital so supplied; this payment has been 
very greatly reduced by the organisations engaged in the marketing 
of capital; its amount is given by the excess of the net rate of 
interest in its more usual sense over the net rate upon capital 
supplied for periods terminable at the will of its owner. 

Apply this to the circumstances of that typical form of Uncer- 
tainty where a business undertaking is exposed to unforeseen 
changes in the volume of its resources and meets this condition 
by the provision of a reserve. The work of the organisations 
just discussed results in lessening the cost of this reserve—a series 
of investments is substituted for a stock of cash. The cost of 
Uncertainty to the business man is therefore reduced by the 
amount of this increased return upon resources held against 
financial emergency. 

Turn now from the method of reducing the cost of this reserve 
to those which diminish its amount. Financial insecurity arises 
in a large measure not from general causes, but from events 
peculiar to the individual ; it is, therefore, amenable to treatment 
by the method of insurance. If the individual variations in the 
volume of disposable resources can be set off against one another 
by appropriate organisations, the aggregate reserve held against 
them may be very greatly diminished. 

This work clearly forms a part of the operations of 
the organisations for marketing capital—in particular that of 
the banking system. The service of the Bank of England 
in a crisis is typical of that of the other banks in the 
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daily emergencies of business. The English system, by its 
power to vary the volume of Command over Capital and 
by the great ease with which it can effect its rapid redistribution, 
is particularly adapted to meet the demands for capital arising 
from business emergencies. Its implicit undertaking to supply 
capital on demand corresponds to the explicit contract of an 
insurance company to bear the risks arising from certain defined 
events ; in effect, financial insecurity is shifted from business men 
and concentrated upon banks. The great importance which com- 
panies and governments attach to their “credit,” that is, their 
power to borrow readily, illustrates the importance of this work, 
and suggests the great economies which the banks effect in the 
social provision against Uncertainty. 

The economy effected by the banking system owing to its 
ability to lend on demand depends essentially upon the principle 
of insurance ; for it consists of compounding events and thereby 
reducing the reserve held against their occurrence. But there 
is a peculiarity in its method which, although not strictly relevant 
to the argument, is perhaps worth notice. By this method 
“premiums” are paid only when “benefit” has been received 
and in proportion to that benefit ; hence there exists a complete 
harmony of interest between “assured” and “assurer,” and there 
remains no tendency to an increase of the evil against which 
insurance is effected; for instance, Unemployment or Sick In- 
surance effected by this method would have no tendency to 
diminish the amount of idleness or sickness—a condition in sharp 
contrast to that resulting from the present system. 

The conclusions of this general argument may be briefly sum- 
marised. A part of the injury occasioned by ignorance of future 
change falls on a particular class of persons, the owners of re- 
sources, and is borne by them in exchange for a payment which 
enters into the return upon the marginal unit of applied resources. 
This injury, consisting in a state of Uncertainty, depends, ceteris 
paribus, upon the immobility of invested resources, and results 
in the typical case in a condition of financial insecurity. Imper- 
fect availability of resources implies, therefore, a state of financial 
insecurity, and this Insecurity is a measurable disutility which 
enters into the cost of production of capital, and may be eliminated 
to give a net rate of interest in the sense defined. It is met in 
part by various methods of prevention and transfer, but there 
remains a residue of injury of which may be regarded as a loss 
of interest upon a reserve adequate to eliminate it. This residual 
Insecurity is dealt with by the organisations for marketing capital. 
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In their relations to supply they raise the net rate of interest 
(in the sense used in this paper), thereby reducing the loss upon 
this reserve ; in their relation to Demand they diminish its amount 
by a readiness to lend, which, in effect, is equivalent to an 
insurance against financial emergency. The social importance of 
this part of this work in reducing the evil of Uncertainty is given 
by its effect in permitting the closer investment of capital, thereby 
increasing its productivity and swelling the National Dividend. 
F. LAVINGTON 











THE SENSITIVENESS OF THE MODERN SEAPORT. 


Our seaports have been very much in the public eye of late. 
Not only were the labour disputes of the summer of 1911, and 
again more recently, with their disturbing influences on trade, 
a means of emphasising the importance of the ports in our 
economic system, but activity in the direction of improvement 
is becoming a more and more notable feature of port history. 
London has been a subject of continuous inquiry and discussion 
for a decade, and it was announced in 1911 that an extensive 
scheme is to be carried out at great cost by the new authority. 
Again, the opening of the Royal Edward Dock at Bristol was 
the scene of one of the last public functions attended by King 
Edward VII. All this points to unsettled conditions which make it 
necessary for the authorities to be always carrying out new works 
or revising existing systems in order that the ports they control may 
maintain their position among their neighbours. This is new. Little 
more than a century ago there was to be found no such feverish 
anxiety. Historians, especially those of the economic school, 
have devoted much time to sifting the economic grievances which 
led to the American War of Independence, and in the course of 
their inquiries have demonstrated that it was no hardship to insist 
that colonial produce should come to England, because its natural 
destination was London. Thus, although evidence given before 
a committee of inquiry in 1796 revealed an almost incredible 
amount of congestion in the Thames,’ there was hardly any fear 
expressed that London would lose her trade to other ports offering 
better conditions. Now, a century later, ten years of attention 
has been given to the problem of preventing London from falling 
behind certain Continental ports. The conditions which have 
produced this result in London prevail everywhere. The trade of 
a port is now a far more sensitive thing, a thing far more danger- 


1 It was stated that ships were sometimes a week in getting round the bend of 
the river from Blackwall to Limehouse. 
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ous to tamper with or to throw into even temporary disorder, than 
it was at the opening of the nineteenth century. A short survey 
of the history of the period will in a large measure explain the 
change. 

The most obvious characteristic of the history of seaports 
during the last century, and especially during the last sixty years, 
has been the enormous development of engineering works. At the 
beginning of the period docks were few in number, but at the 
present day a port cannot meet the demands of shipping unless 
elaborate docks and quays have been built to supplement its natural 
advantages. ‘The growth in the size of steamers has been extra- 
ordinarily rapid, and the whole modern tendency is to increase 
the capacity of vessels, even at some slight expense of speed, 
because the larger the vessel the greater the economy of working 
her. It followed from these changes that many vessels could no 
longer be accommodated in the open harbour or estuary, since 
there was not enough water at low tide to float them and they 
were too large to be allowed to ground with safety. Furthermore, 
the great increase in the number of vessels made the natural 
waters very congested. The result was a great increase in dock 
and quay construction and in dredging. 

Mere accommodation, however, for the vessels themselves has 
not been the only demand on the ports during the period. Steam- 
driven vessels, which are now by far the more important part of 
the mercantile marine, travel with great regularity, and if they 
are regular traders! they expect the port authorities to be pre- 
pared to give them facilities for quick dispatch on their arrival. 
The larger the vessel the more is the expense of labour and main- 
tenance, and the more pressing is the question of rapid dispatch. 
The cost to the shipowner alone of keeping a large vessel 
waiting may easily reach £100 per day.” This demand for quick 
dispatch has necessitated great outlay on machinery, warehouse 
conveniences, dock railways, and engineering works generally. 
It has also made dock organisation an acute question, and has led 
in most ports to reforms in the administration. The statistics 
and other particulars given below give some suggestion of the 
development of shipping and the magnitude of the engineering 
work of the half-century ending with 1900. 

1 In 1900, of the tonnage of shipping discharging at the London and India Dock 
Company’s docks, 83 per cent. belonged to regular lines, the other 17 per cent. only 


being ‘‘ tramp” tonnage (2. C. on Pt. of Lond, Qn. 6900). 
2 R. Com. on Pt. of Lond. Qn. 4879. 
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I.—Increase in Proportion of Shipping Propelled by Steam, Increase in Amount 
of Shipping, and Increase in size of Ships. 


(Condensed from Royal Com. on Pt. of Lond. Appendix to Minutes, 
Table 9, ninth day.) 


Number of vessels owned by United Kingdom, 1860 to 1899. 



































Steamers. | Sailing Vessels 
Year | j | : 

| Less | 1,000 | 2,000 , ” Less | 1,000 | 2,000 , 

| Lovo | 2,000 | 8,000 | 2,000 | Tota. | 1,000 | 2,000 | 8,000 3,000 | Total, 

| tons. | tons. | tons. | ns: | | tons. | tons. | tons, | tons 

ee Pe Pee MT Pals all 
| 

Le re | 351 91 4 | 1 447 | 6,444 | 426 6} — | 6,876 
1870... ... | 669} 236 28 2 | 935 | 5,793 | 953 ll} - 6,757 
1880 ..._ ... |1,3839 | 813] 181] 10 {2,293 | 3,440 | 1,066 12; — | 4,518 
1890... ... |1,296 }1,885 | 369] 51 | 3,601 | 1,185 | 959 | 149 2 | 2,295 
BBO css) es | 707 {1,850 | 806 | 8021 | 3,665 |) 325 | 713 | 198 2 | 1,236 








Il.—Increase of Engineering Works at three typical English Ports during 
the last Sixty Years. 


Lonpvon.—Docks existing in 1850.—East and West India, London, St, Katherine, 
and Surrey Commercial (since extended). 
Docks opened since 1850.—Royal Victoria (1855), Millwall (1868), 
South West India (1870), Royal Albert (1880), Tilbury (1886). 
Water area of docks.—1802, 624 acres; 1851, 228} acres; 1900, 
631 acres. 
BristoL.—Docks existing in 1850.—City docks only (Old River Course adapted). 
Docks opened since 1850.—Avonmouth (1877), Portishead (1880), and 
Royal Edward (1908). 
CrypE Naviacation (GLAsGow).—No docks in 1850. 
Docks opened since 1850.—Kingston (1867), Queen’s Dock (part in 1877 
and rest in 1880), Prince’s (first portion in 1892, rest by 1900). 
Quays in river.—11,000 yards built since 1860. 


This table does not include deepening of approaches, or ‘‘ private” docks, 
P PE P 


Table II. shows clearly that in three typical British ports 
extensive dock-construction and equipment has been a very im- 
portant feature of their history since 1850, whereas the work done 
in this direction before that date had been little. This is true of 
ports generally. 

The demand has not been only for additional accommodation. 
Changes in ships and trade have also made necessary a continual 
extension and improvement in existing works. The draft of 
vessels has steadily increased, and with this change has come a 
need for the deepening of docks and approaches. Many steamers 
in the American and other “all-ocean” routes now require over 


1 Made up as follows: 3,000 to 3,500 tons, 134; 3,500 to 4,000, 70; over 
4,000, 98. 
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30 ft. of water, and the demands of many of the Eastern lines 
will increase if the Suez Canal is deepened. The greater length 
of ships has called for longer and longer locks, and has set a high 
value on extensive water area in docks, which facilitates the 
berthing and unberthing of large vessels. During the period there 
have been new developments in trade which require special 
machinery and accommodation at the docks. Of this the grain 
and meat trades afford important examples. The former now 
comes largely loose (not in bags) in the vessel’s hold and is often 
dealt with by hoppers or suction apparatus, by which it is trans- 
ferred from the hold to granaries reserved for its accommodation. 
An interesting example of such work is to be seen in the new 
Royal Edward Dock at Bristol, where a large granary, erected 
over a hundred yards from the quay, is fed from the vessel by 
subterranean travelling belts. Indeed, by the most modern 
arrangements, the grain need not be touched by hand from the 
time it leaves the hold to the time it is placed in sacks on the 
merchants’ waggons. The growth of the import of frozen and 
chilled meat has necessitated the provision of cold storage build- 
ings at all the principal ports. 

This increase of work has been an important agent in bringing 
about another great feature of recent seaport history, the ever- 
increasing keenness of competition between ports. The increased 
facilities for the transport of commodities and for rapid commer- 
cial transactions over great distances, that is to say, the railway, 
the steamship, and the telegraph, have totally altered the nature 
of the hinterlands of the world’s ports. It is conceivable that, 
with modern methods of inland transport, any large British port 
might supplant any other by giving facilities so far in advance 
of those offered by its rival as to compensate for heavier railway 
charges. Indeed, this has taken place to some extent—if not for the 
whole country, at least for a large section of it ; for Southampton, 
Harwich, the Humber ports, and Bristol are all now regarded 
as in some degree competitors of London. It would hardly have 
been possible a hundred years ago to have landed goods at Hull 
for the same market as was served by Southampton. The deplor- 
able state of the roads would have limited the hinterlands of both 
to quite small areas whose borders could never have met at 
London or anywhere else. Only a port of the very first magni- 
tude, possessing a great warehousing system where the products 
of all the world came for storage—a port such as London then 
was—could hope to serve a wide market. Now it is not so. 

These relations between English ports serving the interior of 
No. 87.—vob. XXII. EE 
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England have their exact parallel in the relations of the great 
European’ ports serving Europe. It is no longer beyond the 
bounds of imagination that goods consigned to an English market 
should be landed at Hamburg, or that goods destined for Germany 
should be discharged at London. Geographically, the whole of 
the Narrow Seas may be regarded as one great harbour for 
Western Europe, with a broad entrance between Ireland and 
Brittany looking south-westwards across the Atlantic.1 The 
various ports round this “harbour ” will, therefore, inevitably come 
into competition if there is an efficient “ferry” service. There 
are now many lines of small steamers providing such a service, 
while control of the movements of the merchandise is facilitated 
by the telegraph and telephone. The possibility has, indeed, been 
seriously put forward? that the trade of London might in time 
become a mere “coasting” trade, a trade engaging none of the 
largest vessels, since these would find it more convenient to dis- 
charge and load entirely at some port on the Continental side. 

There is then, both among our own ports and between all the 
first-rate ports of Western Europe, a growing spirit of rivalry, 
and it is because it plays so important a part in this development 
that what may be called the engineering aspect of port history 
has been discussed at some length. Ultimately the power of two 
ports to compete must rest on some equality in the facilities they 
offer to trade. It is due to the demand for engineering works 
that this equality is now so much more nearly attained than in 
the past. A port triumphed of old by virtue of its natural advan- 
tages, which provided accommodation for more important ship- 
ping than its neighbours could receive; now none of our ports 
can by means of its natural advantages alone provide accommoda- 
tion for the largest ships. All require considerable outlay on 
dredging, quays, docks, and so on. The demands of modern 
shipping, by exceeding the natural facilities of the ports, have 
tended to lessen the practical differences between them. In any 
case a large amount of permanent plant, a considerable engineer- 
ing staff, and a more or less elaborate administrative staff are 
needed, and if one port requires to go farther than another in its 
improvements it is at least probable that that extra work may be 
done under conditions of increasing returns. 

The position may be expressed somewhat differently by saying 
that increased competition between ports is largely due to a 
change in the weight and nature of the geographical factor. The 


1 Mackinder, Britain and the British Seas, pp. 19-20. 
2 Mr. Douglas Owen, R. Com. on Pt. of Lond. Qns. 5153-4. 
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traditional geographical factors of a good harbour, and good 
natural communications behind it, are no longer the paramount 
agents in the production of a great port. A deep harbour is not 
so great an asset if it has to be dredged in spite of its depth ; for 
when capital outlay is considered, it may not cost much more to 
obtain the depth in another harbour naturally shallower. In the 
case of the Clyde it has been found profitable to convert five miles 
of river containing many shoals! into a channel capable of 
taking large ocean-going vessels, the amount of deepening having 
varied from 20 ft. to 29 ft. A factor which has become as im- 
portant as depth is the variation in depth, for on the extent of 
the rise and fall of the tide depends the choice between the con- 
struction of open basins, or even river quays, and docks entered 
through locks. The open basin system scores both in regard to 
expense and dispatch. 

These points may be briefly illustrated by a few specific ex- 
amples of the natural advantages and disadvantages of ports in 
relation to present-day requirements. At London, in spite of the 
size of the estuary, extensive dredging has been necessary, and 
such dredging is still necessary to keep pace with silting, while 
the turbid state of the water causes deposits in the docks, the 
removal of which costs many thousands of pounds every year. 
This is vastly different from the position in 1800, when, except for 
a timber dock which was the nucleus of the Surrey Commercial 
Docks and a small private one, there were no docks at London, and 
all the shipping could lie in the river. The rise and fall in the 
tide at London is such that all the docks are entered through locks. 
At Bristol the approach is deep, but the rise and fall in the tide 
is very great, so that the lock to the new Royal Edward Dock 
has a depth on the outer sill at mean spring tides of no less than 
46 ft. At Liverpool the docks have locks guarded by a 
sea-wall. The artificial nature of the Port of Glasgow has already 
been described; the docks are, however, without locks. Turn- 
ing to the Continental ports, Hamburg has to provide no locks 
for its docks, but has great difficulties in regard to the approaches. 
The port is seventy miles up the Elbe, and the biggest boats have 
to lighten before they can reach the docks, while in the winter 
the ice is a very serious drawback. Antwerp, for want of room 
to build docks, has constructed expensive riverside quays. A 
recent extension of the boundaries of the town has, however, made 
possible a most elaborate scheme of dock extension and river 


1 Originally the depth on some shoals at low spring tide varied from 15” to 18” 
(Pt. of Lond. Com. Qn. 5009). 
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improvement.! Everywhere we find the natural advantages of 
the harbour quite inadequate to determine the destiny of the port. 

A further important modification is connected with administra- 
tion. In some cases, such as Rotterdam and Antwerp, a large 
part of the responsibility for the port falls on the State, and where 
the State exchequer can be drawn upon it is much easier to carry 
out expensive works. 

Ports are not handicapped in proportion to the extent of the 
improvements required, hence there is an increase in the number 
of ports offering similar advantages, and an increase in competi- 
tion. The weight of the geographical factor has changed. It is 
no longer the paramount factor, for equipment, organisation, and 
administration have grown with the growth of competition. And 
the nature of the geographical factor has changed. It has become 
a wider thing. The geographical position is not sufficient if it 
simply provides easy communication with a localised hinterland ; 
it must offer opportunities for the development of a hinterland of 
Continental magnitude. The hinterlands of the greatest Euro- 
pean ports have so increased that they tend to become identical, 
each covering the whole of Europe. Any one of them can receive 
goods from the ends of the earth for any part of Europe, or collect 
goods from any part of Europe for dispatch to the ends of the 
earth. Hamburg, Rotterdam, Antwerp, London are, indeed, in 
a degree never before equalled, all world-ports— W elthafen—and 
are therefore in the keenest competition. 


These being the causes of modern competition between ports, 
what are the evidences of that competition, and what indication 
do they give of its intensity? The evidence is to be found in 
that close scrutiny and careful comparison of the methods of ports, 
in the repeated overhauling of their administrative constitutions 
which characterise the ports to-day. 

The making of a new dock here, and the provision of a piece 
of specialised machinery there, have in many cases proved in- 
sufficient, and a wider outlook has been found necessary, so that 
a feature of the most recent history of seaports is the execution 
of schemes of a general nature which are based on a broad general 
examination of the port and its approaches, and which by their 
extent warrant consideration apart from the slower progress of 
the period immediately preceding. Indeed, the present century 
has already taken the character of a new stage in port develop- 


1 See pp. 419, 420, infra. 
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ment, since it has given birth to so many extensive schemes of 
improvement, necessarily preceded in some cases by a co-ordina- 
tion of the administration of the port. These things indicate the 
keenness of competition and the sensitiveness of the trade, no less 
than the growing nature of the demands of shipping. 

London is a most striking example. In 1800 the first great 
dock company was coming into being. The provisions made in 
the river, under the rule of the Corporation of London, were no 
longer sufficient, and the West India Docks were being built. 
Shortly afterwards the London Docks, the East India Docks, the 
St. Katherine Docks, and the Millwall Docks were built, each by 
an independent company. After a long series of reconstructions 
and amalgamations, the London and India Docks Joint Com- 
mittee was constituted in 1888, the union being perfected in the 
London and India Docks Company in 1900, and up to the consti- 
tution of the Port of London Authority held all the public docks 
on the north side of the river, except the Millwall Dock. While 
these changes were going on in the administration of the docks, 
changes still more marked took place in the administration of the 
port. London both as town and as port requires the Thames, 
and as both town and port developed, so both municipal authori- 
ties and port authorities multiplied and shared the administration 
of the river. In 1836 the matter was brought under review by 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, which reported on 
the conflicting jurisdiction of the Admiralty, the Trinity House, 
and the City Corporation, and advocated a single ad hoc authority 
for the port. This ideal was not realised, but in 1857 the greater 
part of the work was given to the Thames Conservancy, then 
created for the purpose. The constitution of the Conservancy 
was revised no less than four times before the Port of London 
Authority took over its work in the port. 

But it is in the most recent inquiries that the pressure of 
competition has been most evidenced. The witnesses before the 
Royal Commission of 1900-2 left no consideration untouched that 
might bear on the prosperity of the port. The efficiency of the 
dock companies; the multiplication of authorities; the efficiency 
of the dredging of the river and the possibilities of extending it, 
with the cost of such extension ; the suitability of the lighterage 
system, which enabled so much carriage to be effected by the flow 
of the tide alone, but yet caused so much delay and called for so 
much dredging in the docks. The question of the dearness or 
cheapness of the port as compared with others was attacked time 


1 R. Com..on Pt. of Lond. Qns. 3171-9. 
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after time, in spite of the difficulties due to the incomparability of 
the conditions at different ports. The systems of administration 
in all our chief ports and in the chief Continental ports were sifted 
for whatever suggestions they might offer for the improvement 
of the Port of London. When all this voluminous evidence had 
been collected, the report presented, and a Bill placed before 
Parliament, there was another inquiry by a Committee of the 
House of Commons, of a magnitude very little inferior to that of 
the Royal Commission. Finally, a new authority with wide 
powers was appointed,’ which, in February, 1911, issued particu- 
lars of gigantic improvements which it had decided to undertake 
at a cost of over £14,000,000. 

The same spirit has animated other English ports. At 
Bristol the administration of the two main docks (Avonmouth 
and Portishead) assumed its present municipal form in 1884. At 
Liverpool, after repeated experiments, the Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board was constituted in 1857. Glasgow has been re- 
vising its administration for a century. The existing ports on 
the Humber, namely, Hull and Grimsby, are being improved, 
while between them an entirely new dock system, that of Im- 
mingham, is being constructed, which will give a water area in 
the dock of 49 acres. 

It is only, however, by turning to those Continental ports 
which can claim to be London’s peers that schemes of a magni- 
tude worthy of comparison with that of the Port of London 
Authority are to be found. The dredging of the Maas, below 
Rotterdam, the improvement of the Elbe at Hamburg, and, 
above all, the complete revision of the system of the port of 
Antwerp, are the Continental expressions of the eagerness of the 
ports to secure their share of the increase in the maritime trade of 
Europe, and this survey would be incomplete without a brief 
account of the works undertaken at each of these places. 

Rotterdam is situated twenty miles above the mouth of the 
Maas, and the principal feature of the recent work there has been 
the deepening of the fairway from the sea to the town. In 1907 
the States General voted £35,000 for the beginning of this work, 
increasing the sum in 1908 to £77,000. The town then agreed to 
pay one-fifth of the cost of providing a wide channel of a depth 
at high-water of 32 ft. from the sea to Rotterdam, and in May, 
1908, the States General agreed to the scheme at a total cost of 
Fl. 4,000,000 (£333,000). It is worthy of note that four-fifths 
of the cost of this work has fallen upon the State, and only one- 


1 8 Ed, VII. c. 68. 
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fifth on the port itself.. Meanwhile the town is extending its 
dock system.” 

Hamburg had, between 1888 and 1909, expended over nine 
and a half million pounds on harbour and river works, and was 
anxious to expend a further large amount on a series of improve- 
ments associated with the deepening of the Southern Elbe. The 
Elbe divides into two streams a little above Hamburg, these re- 
uniting a little below the town. The deepening of the southern 
branch and of a cross-channel connecting it with the northern 
branch, was only possible with the acquiescence of Prussia,’ 
which occupies the territory on the southern side of the river. 
Negotiations succeeding in 1909, the work of deepening the 
Southern Elbe, the cross-channel, and part of the river below the 
port, together with certain dock extensions and other works, was 
undertaken at an estimated cost of nearly five and a half million 
pounds.‘ 

The work proposed at Antwerp is far more extensive than at 
either the German or the Dutch port. As its trade has expanded, 
Antwerp has found itself in the peculiar position of being unable 
to provide for the expansion solely by reason of lack of room. 
The town was until recently confined within a comparatively 
small area by the line of fortifications on the landward sides. 
There was, therefore, very little room available for docks, and 
resource was had to a system of quay walls in the open river. 
Such walls, while easy of access, always present a difficulty in 
regard to the concentration of business, for the vessels are, of 
course, extended in a long line. In the case of Antwerp, more- 
over, the cost of construction was high, owing to the nature of the 
soil in which the foundations were laid. 

The opportunity for expansion came in 1905, when the 
Belgian Government decided to replace the existing fortifications 
by a line of defences at a considerable distance beyond. A scheme 
has now been adopted for the construction of a series of nine 
docks, all opening from a ‘canal dock,” which will join the old 
docks to the river at a point some miles below them. At the same 
time the river quays will be extended and the river deepened. 
The cost to the Belgian Government alone is estimated at 








1 Foreign Office Papers: Diplomatic and Consular Repts., Annual Series, Nos. 
4080, 4213, and 4412. 

2 Diplomatic and Consular Repts., Annual Series, No. 4030, p. 7. 

3 Probably the most famous example of dual administrative interests in a river 
estuary is that of the Scheldt, where both Belgium and the Netherlands are 
concerned. 

4 Diplomatic and Consular Repts., Annual Series, Nos. 4521, 4782. 
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£7,500,000, but this does not include the construction of the 
docks, for which the town of Antwerp is responsible. These will, 
it is expected, cost another £7,000,000. Part of the scheme, 
including the first two of nine docks and part of the “canal dock,” 
has already been put in hand. 

There is a further scheme in regard to the port of Antwerp 
which, although not yet adopted, has been long under considera- 
tion. It is proposed to shorten the approach to the town and to 
avoid the awkward turns in the river by cutting a new channel, 
converting the old one into a dock of 1,457 acres. This project, 
known as the “Grande Coupure,” after being almost abandoned 
owing to alleged engineering difficulties, has now received the 
favourable judgment of a commission appointed to examine the 
proposals, so that it is possible that the bold idea of diverting the 
Scheldt will yet be adopted. In Antwerp there is, then, a scheme 
actually in execution which will cost, like the London scheme, 
fourteen millions of pounds, while in addition there is the possi- 
bility of the “Grande Coupure ” being effected.? 

All this points to growing demands on the ports, with the most 
strenuous efforts on the part of each to keep to the front in meeting 
those demands. ‘The continual discussion of the systems in 
vogue, the repeated changes and the great expenditure on works, 
all indicate the keenness of this competition. Where competition 
is so great, a very little thing may change the status of a com- 
petitor. Labour troubles such as those of last summer must 
tell heavily against the ports they affect. Their effects last 
after the struggles are over ; there was congestion and consequent 
delay at our ports as a result of disputes several months after 
their conclusion. Delay is the greatest crime of which a port 
can be guilty. It is worse in the eyes of the shipowner than 
heavy dues. It would be exaggeration to suggest that a single 
labour dispute at London endangers the very life of the port, but 
a series of hindrances to the trade must seriously handicap any 
port under present-day conditions, especially when that port has 
to fight against ports heavily subsidised directly or indirectly by 
the State, as are many of the Continental ports. The question 
of grants in aid to some of our port authorities may become a 
very important one in the near future, especially in view of the 
extensive aid of that nature given to our Continental competi- 
tors, as, for instance, in the cases just described of Rotterdam 
and Antwerp. I’. A. Howe 


1 Diplomatic and Consular Ivpts., Miscellaneous Series, No. 640; Annual Series 
Nos. 8752, 3968, 4182. 

















WHITE AUSTRALIA: A STUDY OF AUSTRALIAN 
VITAL STATISTICS. 


A QUESTION upon which somewhat diverse opinions have been 
expressed is whether the British race settled in Australia has 
shown any definite signs of decreasing vigour and vitality, more 
particularly in connection with the occupation of those portions 
of the Australian continent which lie within sub-tropical and 
tropical limits. Whilst it may be admitted by many that the 
section of the population in occupation of that fringe of the 
continent which embraces the Southern coast regions may have 
as fair prospects of health and longevity as had their forebears 
in the United Kingdom, yet a somewhat pessimistic tone has 
prevailed in discussions as to the possibility, outside these limits, 
of the British race successfully colonising and developing the 
vast areas of virtually unoccupied territory lying to the northward 
of the continent, and embracing Northern Queensland, the 
Northern Territory (which has been wholly taken over by the 
Australian Commonwealth from the State of South Australia), and 
the unsettled and northerly portions of the State of Western 
Australia. It has indeed been asserted by some that, even in 
the settled areas, children, both of whose parents were born in 
Australia, exhibit palpable signs of deterioration from the physical 
condition of the first immigrants, by possessing less vigour of 
frame and less lung capacity, with a diminished inclination to 
face the usual privations of life outside the settled areas ; and that 
the disproportionate growth of the town populations is due to this, 
whilst in many directions the country is still either unoccupied or 
only utilised for sheep-breeding or cattle-raising, or in large areas 
for wheat growing—industries for which comparatively little 
manual labour is permanently required. Others, again, refer to the 
ancient aboriginal inhabitants of Australia, with their low level 
of development, as evidence of a country permanently not of 
the first grade for human occupation, and to their speedy dis- 
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appearance as a feature only to be anticipated from existing 
climatic and geographical peculiarities. A Victorian writer, 
Dr. Buttner, may be quoted as having stated that “were 
it possible to cut the Australian continent off from the rest 
of the world for a few centuries, he is convinced that 
not a single descendant of its four million white inhabitants 
would be living. The race would have become extinct. . . . Our 
Australian-born population is, so to speak, an exotic one, which, 
in order to preserve its original vigour of physique and mental 
stamina, will require an influx of the European races from which 
it has sprung.” ? 

These Australian-born descendants of European stock are, 
there is medical testimony to show,? predominantly a dark- 
complexioned and dark-haired people, soft voiced, with eyes 
either grey or dark brown, with heavy eyebrows and eye- 
lashes, and keen senses of seeing and hearing; rather taller than 
the average European, thin, lithe, and muscular in habit, great 
meat-eaters and tea-drinkers, living at high pressure with but 
a small reserve of energy, whose boy- and girlhood is much shorter 
than that of colder climates, and who may, perhaps, arrive at 
old age before the time at which their ancestors did. As regards 
diseases, in childhood rickets is almost unknown, owing to 
abundance of fresh air, sunlight, and good food with little over- 
crowding; in later life bronchitis and winter coughs are rare, 
dysentery uncommon, whilst there is an absence of cholera, typhus 
fever, and small-pox, and pulmonary tuberculosis is only half as 
prevalent as in the mother country. On the other hand, there 
is a prevalence of hydatids, anemia (partly due, perhaps, to heat 
in summer), post-nasal growths, hemorrhoids (partly of climatic 
origin from a tendency to constipation), with dengue fever in 
Queensland and malarial fever in certain coastal areas of the 
northern portion of the continent, whilst sarcoma and carcinoma 
are as common as in Europe. 

The truth of the axiom “that the physiological functions of 
most persons who quit their native land and settle in a wholly 


1 With regard to the net increase of population in the Commonwealth by 
immigration, it may be mentioned that 
between 1881 and 1891 the net increase was 373,754 persons 
» 1891 ,, 1900 lee , ae . 
and inthe year 1910 Re a », 987,547 <5 
2 Vide Dr. R. Humphrey Martin’s Presidential Address, June, 1900, before 
South Australian Branch of British Medical Association, Australian Medical 
Gazette, Vol. 19; also paper by Mr. D. Carment, F.I.A., Transactions of Second 
International Congress of Actuaries, 1896, on the ‘‘ Rates of Mortality in Australia 
and New Zealand.” 
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different region, must undergo a considerable change if new con- 
ditions are not to have injurious effects upon them,” may be con- 
sidered in the light of the facts observed in respect of the Australian 
born. 

Before considering the evidence of virility afforded by vital 
statistics, it is essential to bear in mind the geographical con- 
ditions, climate, and rainfall of the Continent. One of the main 
peculiarities of the Australian climate is the variable rainfall, and 
the vicissitudes of the seasons are such as to preclude, up to the 
present, any very definite expression of uniform and widely-based 
periodicity. 

Hence the more rapid progress in those areas usually favoured © 
with adequate rainfall and suitable for agricultural pursuits. 
The principal cities of Sydney and Melbourne have an average 
rainfall of 48°28 in. and 26°15 in. respectively, the populations in 
1911 being 637,800 and 591,800 respectively. Tropical and sub- 
tropical Australia, dominated by monsoonal rainfall, embraces an 
area of about 5/13ths of the whole Commonwealth, and includes 
nearly one-half of the area of Queensland and the Northern Terri- 
tory, and the portion of Western Australia north of the Tropic of 
Capricorn. Whilst the coastal rainfall is often abundant, and 
floods periodically occur, the precipitation in the interior 
diminishes in proportion to the distance from the sea coasts. In 
the driest portion of Western Australia the average rainfall varies 
from 10 to 12 in. per annum, whilst in the Lake Eyre district of 
South Australia the annual average is but 5 in. On the other 
hand, Geraldton, on the north-east coast of Queensland, has an 
average rainfall, over a period of 23 years, of 147} in., and at 
Mt. Lyell, in Tasmania, the average is almost 116 in. But even 
in the tropical North of Australia the winter temperature often 
falls below 40° Fahr., and a sub-tropical climate is experienced, 
the rainfall being practically confined to the wet season, December 
to April, whilst the great elevated tablelands with more invigorat- 
ing temperatures are very suitable for grazing purposes. ‘There 
are no rainless regions in Australasia such as exist in parts of 
Africa, and also in South America, where, for instance, the greater 
portion of the coast of Chili, as well as part of Peru and Bolivia, 
is almost altogether rainless, and there is a lack of vegetation. 
Even in Central Australia there is an average precipitation of from 
5 to 12 in. per annum, the rain being quickly accompanied by 
an extraordinarily rapid growth of vegetation. 

There is room for vast multitudes of people to occupy the 
empty spaces of the Commonwealth, of whose large area of almost 
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3,000,000 square miles some two-thirds is held to be suited for 
human occupation. What has been the experience of the various 
States in relation to the growth and vitality of the population from 
the beginning up to now? The density of population in 1909 was 
9°83 per square mile in New Zealand, in Victoria 14°8, and in 
New South Wales 4°92, while for the Commonwealth as a whole 
the rate was but 1°47 per square mile. The six chief cities of 
the Commonwealth, however, at the date named absorbed 36°3 per 
cent. of its population, Melbourne having the highest ratio of 
43°14 per cent. of the Victorian population.1 The census of 1901 
showed that the Australian-born element of the population 
amount to 77°25 per cent., whilst of the remainder, 18 per cent. 
were natives of the United Kingdom. In New Zealand in 1901 
66°8 per cent. of the population had been born in the Dominion, 
3°5 per cent. had been born in the Australian Commonwealth, 
and 26°5 in the United Kingdom. The increase of population by 
immigration has fluctuated very greatly, as is well known, at 
various periods. 

The death-rate of females in Australia is lower than that of 
males at almost all ages except 10-20 years; but as an excess of 
males exists,” the effect of the death-rate would appear to be 
inappreciable. Decline in the birth-rate is operative, in opposition 
to the often accepted doctrine that a high birth-rate results from 
national prosperity. Nowhere is the standard of comfort, it is 
claimed, so high as it is in the democratic communities of 
Australasia, yet the birth-rate is not so high now as in the past, 
although ability to marry at early ages is greater probably than 
elsewhere. The proportion of the population unmarried is 
increasing, greater opportunities for suitable employment of 
females tending to foster individual independence. Yet con- 
sideration of the figures in the following table will show that 
the birth-rates are equal to those of Great Britain, and in certain 
of the States more favourable, whilst the general death-rates, 
especially the rates of infantile mortality, are claimed to be the 
lowest in the world. 

1 The 1911 Census showed that Melbourne’s population in proportion to the 
total Victorian population had increased to 45 per cent., and that of Sydney from 
36°8 per cent. in 1907 to 38°4 per cent. of the population of New South Wales. 


2 The number of males to females in the Commonwealth in 1901 for ages 
20-65 was in the ratio of 1:09 to 1. 
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Births and deaths per 1,000 of mean population for year 1909. 
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Tt will be seen that the Commonwealth birth-rate in 1909 was 
identical with that of England and Wales in 1908, but the death- 
rate was 4°5 per 1,000 lower, whilst the deaths under 1 year per 
1,000 inhabitants was 40 per cent. lower. An examination of 
the N.S. Wales census figures of 1901 shows that the married 
women of 35 and upwards exceeded those below the age of 35 
by 30°6 per cent. This growing difference in the proportions has 
been coincident with the most rapid decline in the birth-rate.? 
The proportion both of married men and married women has 
largely decreased at the ages when generation is most active. 
The Royal Commission’s Report of 1904, N.S. Wales (p. 8) 
stated, however, that “‘the decline in the birth-rate of New South 
Wales is not due to any difference in the constitution of the 
population as regards age”; although “in whatever way the 
waning birth-rate of New South Wales is viewed . . . it is 
seen as a grave disorder sapping the vitals of a new people, 
dispelling its hopes, blighting its prospects, and threatening its 
continuance. The future of the Commonwealth, and especially 
the possibility of maintaining a ‘ White Australia’ depend on the 
question whether we shall be able to people the vast areas of the 
Continent which are capable of supporting a large population. 
This can only be done by restoring and maintaining a high rate 
of natural increase, or by immigration on a large scale, or by 
both these means of recruiting posterity. With the maintenance 
of a high rate of natural increase is inseparably connected the 
preservation of infant life. We have shown® that the defective 
birth-rate is aggravated in its effects in reducing natural increase 


1 See also table on p. 427. 

2 Vide ‘‘ The Decline in the Birth-Rate in N.S. Wales,” by Richard Feece, 
F.LA., 1904. 

3 This is, however, open to question.—Vide p. 427. 
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by an excessive death-rate among the newly born.” The extent 
of the decline in the birth-rate for the Commonwealth as a whole 
in the years 1901-9 will be seen from the following table :— 


Birth-rate per 1,000 of mean population (Commonwealth). 


rere | BOOG 0 cc ees st 
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BIPOD nes cas ace S00: Sone seit 
Mean of 9 years 26°35 


It will be noticed that the rates for 1906-9 are not less than, 
but generally in excess of the mean for the nine years, and this 
affords some ground for hopefulness. At any rate, the persistent 
decline in the birth-rate, if not yet arrested, is a phenomenon 
which is being experienced among civilised nations the world over. 
Regarding the birth-rates, a special inquiry in New South Wales 
was made in 1904 by the then Government Statistician (Mr. G. A. 
Coghlan) , and this investigation disclosed the following variations 
in the numbers of legitimate births to every 1,000 married women 
under the age of 45 years :— 

Year. Rate. Increase cr Decrease 
Pm — 

ME a aw oe SF + 54 

Me we we aw - 53°0 


TBO5: 6. en ves “OOS — 28°4 
MOOR. is we cy | BOS — 25:0 


In England and Wales at the ceusus of 1901 the corre- 
sponding rate was 235 per 1,000. That there has been a 
constant and serious decline in the birth-rate must be admitted. 
The fact should not be overlooked in this connection that, as 
a result of the Australian financial crisis of 1893, there was a great 
disturbance of prices and values generally, which had the effect 
of hindering national progress in many ways, whilst immigration 
to Australia as a whole fell to a minimum. A less active disposi- 
tion to matrimony was witnessed on prudential or economic 
grounds. A falling off in the marriage rate resulted in a decreased 
birth-rate, and this in turn had an appreciable effect upon the rate 
of mortality. 

Commenting upon the present position, the President (Dr. 
Pockley), at the Australasian Medical Congress held in Sydney 
in September, 1911, thus referred to the birth-rate problem : 
“When the figures for the birth-rate are analysed, it is found 
that the falling off occurs chiefly amongst the thrifty and provi- 
dent, the physically and mentally desirable classes, not amongst 
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the thriftless and improvident and degenerate, so that the race 
is rapidly recruiting itself from below. Statistics give the birth-rate 
per family of the unfit or degenerate as 7°3, compared with 4°5 
of a healthy stock. . . . Whilst humanitarians are striving to 
abolish tuberculosis, others are of opinion that ‘this disease 
forms a rough but on the whole, very serviceable check on the 
survival and propagation of the unfit, and that if to-morrow the 
tubercle bacillus were non-existent it would be nothing short of 
a national calamity.’ ” 

Apart from such physical and moral considerations, there 
are matters that claim attention in regard to the future 
of Australians. It is necessary here to review the available evi- 
dence relative to the comparative longevity of the race in order 
to arrive at valid conclusions as to the future progress and pros- 
pects. In a cold climate oaks grow slowly, more rapidly in a 
warmer zone ; but does the timber of quicker growth last as long 
and prove as serviceable as that of the oak which came to 
maturity slowly? ‘There is one class of critic who, drawing an 
analogy from the effects of the climate of India upon Europeans, 
deems it axiomatic that the third generation of Australians should 
manifest a falling off in stamina. If it be so, this falling off 
should result in a weakening of the vital energy perceptible on 


analysis of the records of mortality. It is held by some writers 
that the best test of salubrity of climate and suitable racial environ- 
ment is the rate of infantile mortality. Judged by this test the 
Australasian figures are found to be very favourable (see table on 
page 425). The following comparative figures may also be quoted : 


Rate of infantile mortality (deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births 
registered). 


Year. Rate. 


New Zealand ... ... ... 1909 62 
Commonwealth... ... ... 1909 72 
England and Wales... ... 1908 120 
Scotland Saal "sah. Sem) 110 
France aae, yes . dae, Toke ee 143 
German Empire... ..._ 1907 176 
Canada (Ontario) ... ... 1906 162 


Obviously, in drawing any general conclusions from statistics 
relating to births and deaths, allowance must be made for differ- 
ences in age and constitution of the various populations. Further 
proof of light mortality is afforded by comparing the infantile 
deaths in the metropolitan areas of the Commonwealth States 
in 1910 :— 
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Deaths under 1 year per 1,000 registered births, 1910, 
Metropolitan areas. 
South Australia ... ... ... 783 
West Australia .. ... ... 78:9 
New South Wales... ... ... 83°7 
Queensland ... ... ... ... 84'2 
WAGUOPID 506) ees) aes see ns 
Tasmania fees sod ede: aad SIE 
For the Commonwealth as a whole the rate in 1910 for 
Metropolitan districts was 86°5, whilst the rate for other districts 
than Metropolitan was only 68°06 per 1,000 births. The decrease 
in the infantile death-rates ? experienced over the Commonwealth 
as a whole has been substantial during the nine years 1901-9, 
having fallen from 103°6 in 1901 to 71°56 in 1909; and even 
accepting Goldwin Smith’s dictum (referring to British rule in 
India) that “No race can for ever hold and rule a land in which 
it cannot rear its children,” it cannot be doubted that the Aus- 
tralian figures provide a satisfactory showing. 

In reference to the physical development of children in Australia 
the following table, published in 1908, contains the result of a 
series of records obtained by the Public Instruction Department 
in N.S. Wales? in regard to pupils under tuition. 





New South Wales. Boys. (19,885 Records.) New South Wales. Girts. (16,965 Records.) 





Weight. Agelast {| Height. Weight. 


Age last Height. Birthday. | 


Birthday. | | 
| 
| 








lbs. 


st 
— 
os 


lbs. 
9 


| 
} 





44 
63 


CHOU CT OR O BR CO CO CO CO EP 
WOODNIMONARER WWD DZ 
Cr OT Or Cn Or HB BR C9 00 0 0 CO 
DOANIMMBIRHR HOW DOB 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 








| 
| 





The figures show that the Australian boy, as compared with 


1 The Tasmanian figures were exceptionally high in 1910. 

2 In New South Wales for the quinquennium 1884-1888 the rate was as high 
as 124°1 deaths per 1,000 births. 

’ Table published in 1908 by the Department of Public Instruction. 
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an English lad, is, on the average, a little heavier at ages 4 to 7 
and 14 to 15, and is taller but a little lighter at ages 8 to 13 
and 16 to 17. With reference to young lives, the Australian 
records must be regarded as exhibiting satisfactory results. With 
respect to the rates of mortality experienced generally throughout 
Australasia, it may be pointed out that the death-rates of the 
principal cities, for the year 1909, were as follows :— 


Death-rate (per 1,000 of population) in principal cities (including 
suburbs) in 1909. 
Wellington wales ie ans, 2 OR Melbourne Sagi aia © chy 
Sydney... ... sen ose, SOP FEODAEG ass cece sac cee EO 


ea sie (Ge Voom eee Cee (PONG ss. aae- Sen. seaell cen) ee 
BOOMING. xk ic es as SEES 


The lowness of these rates is specially noteworthy. That 
heavier death-rates may be experienced in time to come 
seems, however, probable when the effects of an increased density 
of population, augmented industrial competition, and the vicissi- 
tudes of rapidly growing business pursuits become more evident ; 
on the other hand, improvements in medical science and 
methods of sanitation tend to diminish the general death-rates. 
It is claimed for Sydney that its rate is the lowest in the world 
for any city exceeding 200,000 inhabitants. For the Common- 
wealth as a whole the deaths of males and females for the period 
1901-1909 have been grouped into age periods, and the relative 
percentages of total deaths are as follows :— 


Deaths, 1901-9, at various ages (Commonwealth). 


Under 1 year... ... ‘ per cent. of total deaths in period 
1 year and under 5 years . : ” ” ” ” 
5 years me - ae , 9 ” ” ” 
20 ” ” 40 ” tee ‘ ” ” ” ” 
40 ” ” 60 ” ees . ” » ” ” 
60 ” ” 65 ” a ad i ” ” ” ” 
65 ,; es 6 ” ” ” ” 
Age not stated... sos eee eee P ” ” ” ” 


At various times the expectation of life, computed from census 
returns and registered deaths, has been the subject of actuarial 
investigation, and the results are instructive. The following 
comparison shows the expectation of life by various mortality 
tables as stated :— 


No. 87.—VOoL. XXII. 
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Complete expectation of life. 





| New South | | 1 
¥ Wales and England. Sydney.! | Melbourne.! | 
South Wales.) Victoria.1 Males. Males and | Males and London. 
Males. : . | Life Table. 
Coghlan.) Males and (Ogle.) Females, Feinales. 1891-1900. 
(Cogian-) | Females. | 1871-1880. | 1881-1891. | 1881-91. | _ 
ic 1881-1891. } 
| | | 


| years. 

| 41-4 43°4 40:9 40°9 

|  50°9 51°6 49°7 51-6 

487 46-4 46:0 | 43-4 433 | 41°7 43-4 

40°7 38-2 3880 | 35°7 855 | 34-2 35-0 

32:8 30°5 30°38 | 28-6 28°4 27°5 27°3 
| 





54°4 49°6 49-4 
57°2 54°9 54°4 


25°2 23°3 23°8 22°1 2°9 | <@13 20°7 
18°2 16°6 17°2 16:0 16:0 15°7 14:8 
12:1 11:0 11°4 10°6 IO. 6} 6.108 9°8 








7:2 6°5 70 326|)— O68 69 | 69 59 




















A scrutiny of these results, allowing for the variation in the 
periods embraced in the computations, shows that Australian city 
populations have, on the whole, at least as good an expectation 
as English people (town and country), whilst New Zealand, New 
South Wales, and Victoria show higher expectancy rates in each 
instance. In this connection it may be of service also to quote 
the mortality experience among special sections of the community, 
such as the members of Friendly Societies and Life Assurance 
Offices. The following table gives the rates of mortality experi- 
enced by Friendly Societies in England, N.S. Wales, and else- 
where for various age groups amongst their members :— 


Friendly Societies. 
Annual rate of mortality per cent. among members. 
| 


England. New South Queensland | New Zealand Victoria 
Manchester Wales Friendly Friendly Friendly | Friendly 
Unity for Societies. Societies. Sov ietics. | Secieties. 
1900-8. 1902-6. 1886-97. | 1881-90. 








16-20 
21-25 
31-35 
41-45 
51-55 
61-65 
71-75 
81-75 











(Vide Government Statistician’s Report on Friendly Societies, N.S. Wales, 
1909, p. 29.) 

As regards assured lives, valuable evidence as to the comparative 
longevity of Australians may be gathered from the published 


1 Vide Paper by the writer published in Proceedings of Royal Society of N.S. 
Wales, 1910, Vol. 44, pp. 231-2. 
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records relative to the mortality rates experienced by the 
Australian Mutual Provident Society, the largest Australian Life 
Office, since its foundation in 1849 up to 19038. A comparison 
of the tables deduced from its experience at various periods will 
afford a clear idea as to what measure of improvement has been 
manifested in regard to the vitality of assured lives during the past 
sixty years. The average age- of assurers at entry, 28°9 years, is 
an important factor, necessarily distinguishing all results from 
those relating to the general population. It was stated in the 
Society’s mortality report, published in 1888, that “it will be 
found that the actual deaths among the European born are 69°8 
per cent. of the expected, while among the Colonial born they are 
only 58°5 percent. . . . The figures I have quoted justify a strong 
presumption that the Colonial born lives in this Society exhibit 
greater vitality than those of European nativity. Whether and 
to what extent this is due to the immigration of Europeans of 
deficient vital force, who seek in the climate of Australasia an 
escape from impending ill-health, I have not the means to deter- 
mine.” In this connection it is obviously necessary to remembér 
that the same medical tests are required to be passed at entry 
irrespective of place of birth. Perhaps the best method of estab- 
lishing a reliable comparison is to take the ascertained figures 


relating to the expectation of life. The computed tables of ex- 
pectation of life, based upon the experience of assured (selected) 
lives in various countries named, at the dates specified, are 
furnished in the following comparison :— 


Expectation of Life (Assured Lives). 





Australian Mutual Provident Society. | 

Twenty Thirty ) . 
British Offices.| American ee 
Males and Females. Healthy Healthy Offices 1819-1887. 
A Males.1 Males. Males. 


—=_—_"_———— 
1878, 1888, 1908, 








58'9 
59°5 
55°7 
51:3 
47-1 


ld 





Re DOR RoE 
CO mT09 OG I CO 
OR RE OQ KOS 























1 The female mortality experience calculated separately shows greater vitality 
than for males. 
FF 2 
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It will be seen (1) that the Society’s latest expectation table is 
even more favourable than was shown on previous occasions; (2) 
that in comparison with the experience of other countries, that of 
the Australian Office is much more favourable as regards longevity ; 
(3) that the results disclosed by the latest report would appear to 
be fair evidence of increasing vitality among the members of the 
Society ; and (4) that the improvement shown relates to adult lives 
and does not depend upon a reduction in infantile mortality or 
greater efficiency in prolonging the lives of the feeble and delicate 
in the general population. But it is of some importance to learn 
in what manner these results are affected by the Society’s experi- 
ence in the various States, and in order to throw some light upon 
this point, without having recourse to a complete mortality in- 
vestigation, the writer has been permitted by the Society to 
analyse the schedule of deaths occurring in the year 1910, and 
has thus distributed the deaths in groups, for ages at death, 
regarding each State separately, as follows :— 


Aggregate years of life lived for death claims in 1910 
(A.M.P. Society). 





Ages at : ; Queens- South West : New | London 
Death. Victoria. | “jand. | Australia, |Australia,| 128™8P1@) 7-ajand. | Branch. 








years. 
10-24 310 
25-29 432 
30-34 800 
35-39 962 
40-44 1,008 
45-49 | 9,115 
50-54 1,508 
55-59 1,995 
60-64 1,674 
65-69 1,407 
70-74 | 2,520 
75-79 | 1,617 
80-84 | 1,968 
85-89 174 
90-94 276 





18,766 10,977 





No. of} 


Lives 849 206 





53°9 52°7 52°3 55°5 49°4 53°8 53°2 





Average 
Age 
at death 


























From the data thus given it will be seen that in the year 
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mentioned, as regards 1,232 lives in all, the average age at death 
under policies which became claims was 53°2 years, but this 
average age varied from 49°4 years in West Australia to 55°5 
years in South Australia. The average age for claims on policies 
on the books of the London branch was, however, 57°3 years, but 
this cannot well be compared with the figures for the States in 
Australasia, since the London policies represented largely those 
of members who, often after lengthy residence in Australia, had 
become domiciled abroad. These varying rates relate only to 
one year, and some fluctuations obviously may be expected. 

In Dr. Farr’s English life table, No. 3, based on the general 
population figures, the mean age at death for a stationary popula- 
tion was given as 40°9 years for males, and this rate corresponded 
with the expectation of life at birth. In New Zealand for the 
year 1909 the average age at death among the general population 
was for males 42°76 years, and, for females, only 38°78 years, whilst 
the expectation of life at birth was, by the mortality table (vide 
p. 430 hereof), 54°4 years for male lives, and 57°3 years for 
female lives. The mean age at death,therefore, is but an imperfect 
test of the duration of life where the births, or new entrants, 
constantly exceed the deaths, and immigration and emigration 
are also important factors. Also, since life office figures include 
but few deaths under 20 years, the average age at death is greater 
than it would be in the case of population generally. It may be 
remarked that the “expectation of life” practically indicates the 
number of annual premiums which will, on the average, be 
received by life offices. 

That the prospects of life offices in all the States of Australasia 
are of a favourable nature, in respect of the degree of vitality 
experienced among the lives assured, will probably be admitted. 
Some allowance needs obviously to be made for the fact that the 
State where an assured’s death claim became payable is not 
necessarily that in which he was born or became assured ; but the 
general result of the tables is sufficiently close to the facts for our 
present purpose, and is quite confirmatory of the genéral results 
regarding the town and country populations. This investigation 
of the records of the people of Australasia respecting vitality and 
longevity as influenced by climatic environment of the race, based 
upon official statistics as published under the authority of the 
Commonwealth and State Governments, supplemented by statis- 
tical facts available from other authentic sources, should tend to aid 
in removing from the region of theory to that of fact the nature 
of the prospects of Australians in regard to the future of the race. 
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The aim of the writer has been to set out some of the factors 
involved in problems that now present themselves to the people 
of Australia and New Zealand, and to the reader may be left the 
burden of assessing the weight and value of the evidence adduced. 

Of New Guinea, Fiji, and the New Hebrides, and the problems 
of a special character which appertain to each, space precludes 
any mention now. With respect to the Commonwealth itself, 
Mr. Foster Fraser has recently said that “the vision of the 
Australian continent peopled entirely with a white race is magni- 
ficent. The turning of the vision into a reality is the ambition 
of all Australians . . . removed from those parts of the world 
where the white races originated and next door to races which are 
yellow, brown and black.” Literally next door, indeed, to lands 
which are being developed by people of other nationalities, 
customs, and ambitions; whose influence now and _ hereafter 
through commercial and political relations upon the development 
of Australasia remains to be fully estimated. Mistakes have 
doubtless been made in the past, but may not Australians hope- 
fully say, with Goethe, that “if there exists an actual necessity 
for a great reform amongst a people, God is with it, and it 
prospers.” 

The population of Australia, as ascertained by the recently taken 
census, already includes 57,700 non-Europeans of full blood and 
14,500 half-castes, viz., 30,000 aborigines, 25,700 Chinese, 3,500 
Japanese, and considerable numbers of Syrians, Malays, Poly- 
nesians, and Papuans, and a sprinkling of other races. The 
census results as a whole may be briefly summarised as follows :— 


Population of the Commonwealth, 1911. 


Under 5 years of age ... 
5 years and under 15 .. 


15 »» SL 


21 Me 
eo oe ae 


65 years and over ... 
Ages not stated... 


Males. 
267,410 


w. 445,409 
w. 278,655 
ve. 849,115 

. 364,682 


100,357 
12,407 


Females. 
258,223 
436,103 
267,185 
785,120 
294,209 

90, 224 
10,906 


2,318,035 2,141,970 
2,141,970 


Total 4,455,005 


Population at previous census 
A AOOL ics tes. cis ew BS ERIOUL 


Increase 681,204 


The growth of the population in recent years from immigration 
should also be noted. The latest figures show the net gain from 
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oversea immigration was, in 1908, 13,150; in 1909, 28,933; and 
in 1910, 37,547; and these gains, whilst small as compared with 
the immigration totals of the United States and Canada, are yet 
distinctly encouraging to Australians, who anticipate that a still 
greater influx of population may accrue in the immediate future. 
May their anticipations be realised ! 
A. DuckWoRTH, 
Correspondent of the Royal Economic 
Society for New South Wales. 
Sydney, January, 1912. 











REVIEWS . 


Labour Unrest. By Haroup Cox. (British Constitution Associa- 
tion Leaflet. 1912.) 


The Causes of Labour Unrest, and the Remedies for it: The Draft 
of a Report. By W. CunnincHamM, D.D. (London : John 
Murray. 1912.) 


The Labour Unrest. By H. G. Wetts. (Reprinted from the 
Daily Mail. 1912.) 


THESE three pamphlets, taken together, form an interesting 
and in many ways instructive study in what is known—in perhaps 
a more specific sense than the phenomena actually warrant—as 
the problem of Labour Unrest. If they may be said to be repre- 
sentative of typical schools of thought and methods of approach, 
the differences they represent both in manner and in substance 
reflect above everything else the temperament and context of their 
authors. Mr. Harold Cox writes on behalf of the British Con- 
stitution Association, and his argument is developed mainly in 
the form of a polemic against the “rhetorical absurdities” which 
he imputes (rather freely) to the Socialism of the street. The 
polemic is perhaps rendered less fruitful, if not altogether 
superfluous, by the admission that there is a Socialism which 
consists in “arguable propositions” and has “nothing whatever 
to do” with “the Socialist fallacy.” In any case, however, the 
“final” remedy for present discontents lies not in any “ mechanical 
reorganisation,’ but in a change of heart—in a word, in the 
moralisation of employer and employed. Dr. Cunningham’s con- 
tribution is presented in the form of the draft of a report which 
was meant for a Joint Committee of the Upper and Lower Houses 
of Convocation on “the moral witness of the Church on economic 
subjects,” but, by the happy accident of a breach in ecclesiastical 
etiquette, has been given to a wider public. The report itself is 
in the form of a draft drawn up in the first instance by Dr. 
Cunningham, and embodying certain amendments in expression 
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and in matters of detail suggested by correspondence with other 
members of the Committee. A statement thus arrived at has all 
the merits and defects of its origin. On the one hand, it is the 
hand, if not the voice, of a master of the subject, and is therefore 
eminently synoptic and judicial; on the other hand, Dr. Cunning- 
ham’s endeavour to preserve a sense of proportion has succeeded 
at the cost of considerable self-effacement; and the result (as 
would appear from the author’s account of its reception) can only 
be described as a minimum of statement and of doctrine on which 
his colleagues might be expected to agree. There are not a few 
students who might have preferred the whole to the half mind 
of such a competent thinker and observer as Dr. Cunningham. 
On the other hand, they will find some compensation for the tenta- 
tive “half revealed and half concealed ” remedies proposed by the 
author in the careful and (within its limits) admirable statement 
of the causes of Labour Unrest in the widest sense : in every way 
a great advance in analysis and discrimination upon the somewhat 
perfunctory—or, at any rate, predominantly abstract and dialec- 
tical—statement which Mr. Harold Cox has deemed sufficient for 
the purpose. Otherwise, Dr. Cunningham’s prescription for 
“unrest,” as distinguished in its more specific sense from 
“privation,” does not seem to differ in any significant way from 
Mr. Cox’s appeal to “a change of spirit”; except that Dr. 
Cunningham would extend the appeal to all classes of the com- 
munity, and looks in particular, as was only meet and right, to the 
fostering influence of the Church. On the other hand, he recog- 
nises that “we cannot appreciate the struggle aright if we persist 
in thinking of it as a mere conflict of interests, and can only do 
the antagonists justice when we remember that each of the 
opposing parties represents a principle ””—both principles being 
“equally sound and of great importance to the welfare of the 
community ”’—the principle of a living wage and the principle of 
scope and of freedom for enterprise. The point cuts rather deep, 
and it is also the essence of Hegel’s definition of tragedy. 

Mr. Wells’s argument moves in a much less confined as well 
as in a much more exciting atmosphere. It deals with the 
problem at large—too large, it may be thought, for the more 
pedestrian or fastidious economist. If Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunning- 
ham confine themselves to the problem of promoting prosperity 
within the existing industrial system, Mr. Wells sees nothing 
for it but a change in the system itself—a change that “nearly all 
the forces of our time seem to be in a conspiracy to bring about ”’— 
involving “the disappearance of a labour or wage-earning class 
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as such,” and the rearrangement of work and industry upon a 
new basis. A large order, it might seem, but, as Mr. Wells 
insists, requiring a good deal of prayer and fasting for its accom- 
plishment. Like Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunningham, Mr. Wells looks 
indeed to a “change of spirit,’ but it is to be a change in the 
general body of society—‘‘a great, deliberate renascence of 
will and understanding,” “a real endeavour on the part of the 
community to recast and radically alter its social methods as a 
whole,” and—to use a characteristic formula of Mr. Wells—upon 
a national plan. So far as Mr. Wells sees salvation in “thinking 
things together,” he appears to be crying back to Plato, and to the 
philosopher-king in the shape of the sociological expert. But he 
really has in mind not so much the sovereignty of the specialised 
expert as that of a diffused knowledge and understanding. “A 
modern community has to think out its problems as a whole 
and co-operate as a whole in their solution,” and this means “that 
we have all to think, to think hard and think generously.” Mr. 
Wells’s appeal is in some ways an echo of Professor Marshall’s 
conception of “economic chivalry,” but it is really the voice of 
Ruskin, of Carlyle, and of Matthew Arnold speaking to a genera- 
tion that has not hearkened to them. Mr. Wells, moreover, has 
pressed into the service of his message what his clients justly 
describe as a “pungent and arresting English style.” Few 
readers, for instance, can fail to be arrested by his simile of the 
Titanic disaster—“‘the penetrating comment of chance upon our 
entire social situation ””—‘“‘not an incident in it all that was not 
supremely typical.” On the other hand, Mr. Wells’s business in 
this tract for the times is, as he himself says, not prescription, 
but diagnosis: it is a diagnosis, however, which suggests not so 
much any remedy in particular as a complete overhauling of the 
patient; and, as could only be expected, Mr. Wells is much 
more precise in his vision of the end than in his suggestion of 


the means. 


It may be worth while to pursue this general comparison into 
further detail. Dr. Cunningham differs from Mr. Cox and Mr. 
Wells in distinguishing two things that may be considered to be 
covered by the designation of “labour unrest ’—“privation ” and 
“discontent””—and a great, if not the most instructive, part of 
his statement is directed to the causes and remedies for privation. 
In this connection special prominence is given to the increased 
cost of living, which Mr. Cox is disposed to regard as an irrelevant 
element in the situation. Both Dr. Cunningham and Mr. Wells, 
on the other hand, dwell in their different ways on the fact that 
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changes in the value of money have given rise to unexpected 
privation, and afforded an excuse for breaches of contract—not an 
altogether insignificant feature of industrial unrest. Dr. Cunning- 
ham enforces the distinction between privation and discontent, 
more particularly by indicating that many of the measures which 
have been intended to promote the welfare of the working classes, 
while they may have been beneficial to the “well-to-do,” have 
been of no appreciable advantage to the “very poor.” In fact, he 
suggests, not without some show of reason, that some of the 
expedients for improving the condition of well-to-do artisans have 
tended to swell unemployment and to increase the competition 
among the very poor, while the rise of prices has increased their 
privation. Side by side with this account of the effect of legisla- 
tion upon the condition of the very poor—defined as “those who 
are never certain of continuous employment and live from hand 
to mouth”—Dr. Cunningham analyses certain changes in the 
demand of labour, which he connects partly with a reduced 
demand for labour on the land and the effect of rural unemploy- 
ment upon the payment for unskilled labour, partly with the fact 
that the increasing investment of British capital in foreign parts, 
while it has been to the general advantage of the owners of 
capital, has involved a relative decline in the demand for British 
labour. 

Dr. Cunningham has no remedy to offer for the increase in 
the cost of living, though he suggests that contracts for long 
periods should be interpreted in terms of a tabular standard— 
requiring for its establishment the action of an economic expert. 
In regard to the desirability or possibility of invoking the aid of 
State action in developing the demand for labour, Dr. Cunningham 
advocates the cultivation of the open—as well as the cautious— 
mind. Schemes for the development of rural industry may do 
some good, but also quite as much harm. The primary question 
for the very poor is not so much as to what wages they may get, 
as to how they are to get any wages at all; and here Dr. 
Cunningham does not, in the circumstances, venture to do 
more than plead for “fuller consideration ” of proposals to impose 
taxes on any manufactured goods coming into this country from 
abroad, which might be manufactured in this country, according 
to the proportion in which labour enters into the expense of pro- 
duction. He also suggests that the Government might attempt 
to discriminate between the various ways in which capital is 
invested, and devise methods, such as, for example, are in opera- 
tion (and in a more refined form than taxation) in Germany, for 
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“directing capital into those forms of investment which are most 
beneficial to the country generally.” 

Whatever may be the value of these and similar considera- 
tions, it might be said that they are not directly pertinent to a 
movement which is sufficiently distinctive to be described as a 
“new phenomenon”; and it is with “the sudden emergence of 
the labour problem in a form that differs fundamentally from all 
previous labour disputes” that Mr. Cox and Mr. Wells are 
primarily, if not exclusively, concerned. This is the phenomenon 
popularly described as Labour Unrest, which all the writers 
are agreed in regarding as a mental rather than material condi- 
tion; it is, as Mr. Wells puts it, “a psychological question, a 
matter of mental states.” Both Mr. Cox and Mr. Wells accen- 
tuate the “newness” of a movement which might perhaps be 
described with more pertinence as a century-old movement with 
a difference. ‘The characteristic of the new situation,” says Mr. 
Cox, “is the substitution of the general for the partial strike, and 
the assertion of the solidarity of labour in the form of the class 
war between the workers and the owners.” What is new is the 
assertion of the general strike and solidarity of labour in the shape 
not of pious aspirations (as they were, for instance, to Robert 
Owen), but of partially accomplished facts—they have passed 
from the region of speculation into practical politics. It is some- 
what surprising that with so much perception Mr. Cox should 
occupy himself with demonstrating the “‘unreality” of the class 
war as resting on nothing more solid than “the pretended distinc- 
tion between owners and workers.” A distinction is not less a dis- 
tinction because it is not absolute or unqualified; the pretended 
distinction is certainly true in a more significant sense than it is 
untrue, nor can ideas which actually operate be treated as alto- 
gether unreal. Mr. Weils again sees in the present situation the 
development of a new quality of ideas and of outlook in the 
worker. “The worker is beginning now to strike for unpre- 
cedented ends—against the system, against the fundamental 
conditions of labour, to strike for no defined ends at all, per- 
plexingly and disconcertingly. The old-fashioned strike was a 
method of bargaining, clumsy and violent, but bargaining still ; 
the new-fashioned strike is far less of a haggle, far more of a 
display of temper ”’—a note upon which Mr. Wells harps with a 
somewhat exaggerated emphasis. Both writers, again, agree in 
tracing the changed ‘“‘temper” of labour to an advance in educa- 
tion and reflection—to the growth of a generation which has 
learned how to read, and is beginning to think, to compare 
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and contrast inequalities of condition and opportunity—resulting 
in what Mr. Wells describes as “a working-class criticism of 
social values.” The worker, we are told, no longer takes the 
social system for granted: he looks far beyond the older conflict 
between employer and employed: he revolts against a system 
in which the idle may be rich and the worker insecure: he 
criticises the good intentions of “the whole system of governing 
and influential people,” and not only their good intentions, but 
their ability. And to meet this challenge—this “gravely and 
deliberately revolutionary ” movement—‘‘the politician or business 
magnate of to-day is no better educated and very little better 
informed than his equals were fifty years ago. The chief differ- 
ence is golf.” The state of mind thus envisaged by Mr. Wells is 
something more than a state of “discontent”; it is a state of 
“deepening resentment and distrust”—and “confidence” can 
only be restored by the display of “heroic” virtue and intelligence 
on the part of rulers and owners. Mr. Cox and (perhaps in a 
less degree) Dr. Cunningham would seem to be included among 
the “middle-aged and elderly gentlemen” who are endeavouring, 
according to Mr. Wells, to conjure the spectre of “unrest” with 
the formule and incantations that have ceased to charm. 

Mr. Cox’s argument moves lightly and airily enough over the 
ground he has selected for his dialectic ; but it would have been 
more substantial and instructive if Mr. Cox had reckoned rather 
more closely with such rudimentary distinctions as Dr. 
Cunningham is careful to draw between the capitalist and the 
employer, the profits of employment and the profits of speculation, 
the rent of the rural and the rent of the urban landlord. Mr. 
Cox treats the problem as if it was merely a question of the 
relative remuneration of capital and labour in a specific industry— 
from any point of view a very partial statement of the problem ; 
and this can only be settled by the law of supply and demand—an 
equally partial statement of its solution. ‘The rest is simple: to 
improve the position of the labourer we must increase the supply 
of capital and reduce the supply of labour “by restricting the birth- 
rate.” The latter part of the prescription (though it is regarded 
as self-evident to the “astute” reader) is not insisted upon, 
apparently through fear of nothing worse than abuse from “celi- 
bate bishops,” and Mr. Cox falls back upon the “strictly economic” 
method of increasing the supply of capital and the efficiency of 
labour. On the other hand, so long as the whole relation between 
employer and workman turns on a struggle for their share of 
the total product, “labour unrest is inevitable” ; and since, what- 
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ever may be the possibilities of profit-sharing or co-partnership, 
there can be no panacea for social diseases, ‘‘all we can hope to 
do is to improve a little here and a little there.” The rate of 
progress, however, will depend upon what is “far more im- 
portant ” at the present moment than any mechanical reorganisa- 
tion—a change of spirit. Thus, “the only final remedy for labour 
unrest lies in the substitution of the conception of duty in place 
of the demand for rights.” Dr. Cunningham, again, does not 
seem to suggest any other “remedies for unrest” than that the 
State should increase the responsibility of trade unions by bringing 
their action within the civil law, and that the Church should play 
its proper part in developing the sense of duty in all classes of the 
community. Both Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunningham, in fact, plead 
the familiar case of “morality” against “machinery.” But if 
“no mere change of machinery can be a substitute for a right 
spirit,” a right spirit is as a soul without a body if it cannot 
materialise in appropriate and relevant machinery. It is the merit 
of Mr. Wells’s treatment of the problem that he lays stress on the 
necessary interaction between a change of “spirit” and a change 
of “system.” It is certainly an “arguable proposition” that a 
system of industry which results so “inevitably” in a conflict 
of interests has little spiritual affinity with the conception of 
“duties first and rights afterwards,” and can hardly afford to 
take either long views or broad views or to provide scope for the 
full development of what Dr. Cunningham regards as so distinct 
and incommensurable as the responsibilities of the employer and 
the duties of the labourer; nor has the moralisation of industry 
been rendered easier by the “company ” form of business. 

Mr. Cox is in the fashion when as an individualist he com- 
mends “co-partnership ” ; but he hardly seems to realise the full 
significance of a principle which contains a deeper logic than 
what is implied by a “better arrangement between capital and 
labour.” ‘To be effective it involves not merely the reform, but 
the transformation of “capitalism.” The interest of Mr. Wells’s 
statement of the problem—even if he scarcely goes further than 
a statement—is that it gives this larger perspective to the principle 
of co-partnership—what he describes as “a real and honest co- 
partnery”’: that he raises it from an individualist to a collective 
plane, and means by it the replacement of a system in which 
“most of the directed and inferior work of the business will be 
done by intermittently employed and impecunious wage-earners ” 
by “the working out of schemes for a more permanent type of 
employment and for a direct participation of the worker in the 
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pride, profits, and direction of the work.” Mr. Wells, however, 
leaves the reader in some uncertainty as to the method of advance 
to such a desirable consummation. Does he, with the State 
Socialist, look mainly to political or, with the Syndicalist, mainly 
if not exclusively, to economic action? Mr. Wells is certainly a 
prophet of the State rather than of the Syndicate: he writes, 
indeed, as one possessed with “the sense of the State.” Mr. 
Herbert Spencer is reproached for having come near “raising 
public shiftlessness to the dignity of a national philosophy,” and 
the elimination of the lawyer in politics, together with the estab- 
lishment of a genuinely representative and businesslike Parlia- 
ment (by a system of proportional representation) is one of the 
‘preliminaries ” of the industrial revolution. It is true that Mr. 
Wells calls upon “the labour class itself” to make a far more 
effectual contribution to what he describes as the ‘‘ National Con- 
ference” than it is making at the present time. But this does 
not seem to imply more than that the “labour thinker has to 
become more definite in his demands and clearer upon the give 
and take that will be necessary before they can be satisfied.” It 
would appear that Mr. Wells is thinking in terms of reform from 
above rather than from below, and so far seems to give insufficient 
recognition to what may be called the constructive truth of 
Syndicalism, however crudely it may be expressed either in its 
theory or its practice—that a reform of business and industry 
cannot but come through and from within the world of business 
and industry itself; even if this is only one side of the whole 
problem of “the Socialist State.” 

Questions of method, however, are rather beside Mr. Wells’s 
purpose, which is, like that of Socrates and Plato, a call to 
strenuous thinking—and not like that of the Syndicalist “intel- 
lectuals” to the feeling or intuition of the “conscious minority.” 
‘““We want a National plan for our social and economic development 
which everyone may understand, and which will serve as a 
unifying basis for all our social and political activities””—a know- 
ledge, in fact, of the Good. This is the burden of Mr. Wells’s 
refrain; and the value of his lay sermon lies not only in the 
insistence on the need of a unifying principle, but also in the 
suggestion that—in spite of authoritative opinion to the contrary 
—discoveries can be made in economics and politics; that where 
there is a will and understanding, there is a way. Mr. Wells is 
concerned not so much with what this national plan actually 
might or should be, as with what it implies: in the development 
of scientific education and imagination, in the quality of public 
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life, in the awakening and restoration of a social conscience. All 
this and more Mr. Wells develops with a keenness of vision and 
an energy of expression that are all his own, and with the art 
and resource of the literary preacher. If he seems to fly more 
than he walks, if his handling of the problem may seem some- 
what impalpable as also somewhat arbitrary in emphasis, if the 
argument, while it certainly palpitates, may not seem always to 
“palpitate with actuality °—Mr. Wells’s treatment of the problem 
has the advantage over Mr. Cox and Dr. Cunningham not only 
in horizon, but in—what is, after all, the most important matter 
for the purpose—the statement of the problem itself. If his 
ideas are large, they are also relevant—as they are certainly 
“stimulating.” On the other hand, both Mr. Cox and Dr. 
Cunningham may be said to take account of certain neglected 
elements in Mr. Wells’s diagnosis, and in some respects to supply 
a needful corrective in the shape of facts which, if they are not the 
whole facts, are none the less hard facts, and to be reckoned with 
in any National plan. SIDNEY BALL. 


The History of Local Rates in England in Relation to the Proper 
Distribution of the Burden of Taxation. By EDWIN CANNAN, 
Second edition. (P. §. King and Son. 1912. Pp. xiv+215.) 


INTEREST in Professor Cannan’s new edition of his History 
of Local Rates will be centred chiefly upon the two additional 
chapters, which alone differentiate the present volume from that 
published in 1896. The History remains practically unchanged, 
a matter on the whole for congratulation, since it is difficult to 
suggest any direction in which the study, at once learned and 
shrewd, could be improved. Professor Cannan writes frankly 
with a purpose. To use his own phrase, it may be said that the 
history was not written out of “a love of truth in the abstract or 
to while away a wet Sunday afternoon.” It is admitted that the 
history has a bearing upon present controversies; but anyone 
who did not write good history, faithfully and impartially, would 
hardly make this admission with Professor Cannan’s candour, 
and there are no grounds for suspecting bias. 

The additional chapters, “The Equity of Local Rates” and 
“The Economy of Local Rates,” are not ungracefully tacked on 
to the History itself, though they have really not much to do 
with it, so far as “history” is supposed to be narrative. They 
are, in fact, an important contribution to economic theory, and 
carry a good stage further the right understanding of the bearing 
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of local taxation upon the distribution and use of productive 
resources. In the study of taxation a considerable distance has 
been travelled during recent years, and the old, solitary question, 
“Who pays?” which was asked and answered in a somewhat 
narrow way by economists, has given place to the further question, 
“What are the effects?” Taxation is no longer regarded as a 
matter which by a somewhat inconvenient tradition forms part 
of “Political Economy” and can be dismissed in a brief chapter 
in the text-book on Economics, without relation to the cardinal 
theories of value. Professor Cannan, in his present and previous 
writings, has done much to raise the treatment of the subject to 
a higher and a wider plane, and although the views which he 
expresses may not be entirely novel (no economist could ever 
claim so much), it is true to say that in the present volume they 
are stated more cogently and explicitly than by previous writers. 

Since the earliest days of economic study the importance 
of the principle of differentiation of functions has been re- 
cognised. Economists have never failed to lay stress on the con- 
dition of maximum production, that every person should do that 
for which he is relatively the most fitted. Less stress has been 
laid upon the complementary principle that every person should 
be in the place where he is relatively most wanted. Professor 
Cannan has realised the importance of an economical distribution 
of population, and in the present volume shows the importance of 
local taxation in affecting that distribution. The “discovery,” 
if such it may be termed, is none the less noteworthy because it 
rests on a simple and familiar basis, namely, that unless people 
pay for what they get, extravagance and waste will result. If the 
consumers or inhabitants do not pay for the services provided by 
the local authority, there are no means of securing a correspon- 
dence between sacrifice and enjoyment. If the drainage of a 
marshy district is not paid for by the people who live there, it is 
obvious that such a district will acquire more than its due or 
economical share of population, since its inhabitants enjoy the 
advantages of the district, without the disadvantage represented 
by the cost of drainage. Professor Cannan would apply the 
essential part of this simple argument to all cases where the ex- 
penditure of a district in supplying services is not economical. 
The amount by which rates levied on residents in a district 
exceeds the value of the services performed can come only from 
one source, namely, rent. The value of house accommodation, 
&c., plus services in one place is relatively to similar accommoda- 
tion and services elsewhere a fixed amount, and to the resident 
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as such it makes no difference, therefore, how his outlay is 
distributed between rent and rates. The total of the two is deter- 
mined by the relative desirability of the district. The argument, 
therefore, is, that so far as expenditure from rates is uneconomical 
it will fall on the land-owners. Conversely, so far as it is 
economical, so far as it represents good value for money and 
adds to the net desirability of the district, it will benefit the 
land-owners. The conclusion is thus reached, that as regards 
“economical” expenditure any attempt to transfer the payment 
from the occupiers to the owners must, in the long run, fail, while 
so far as the expenditure is not economical a certain amount is 
taken from the potkets of the owners, without a corresponding 
benefit being conferred on the inhabitants. Professor Cannan 
argues therefore that an attempt on the part of localities 
to confer benefits on their inhabitants without regard to cost must 
result in a shifting of population from the districts where the 
amount going to owners is small, to the districts where the amount 
is large, and the process being continued would result in the end 
in an entire absorption of rent in “the futile task of paying people 
to be where they should not be.” 

Holding these views, Professor Cannan sees no good in a site 
values tax, so far at least as money spent for “beneficial” pur- 
poses is concerned. If the expenditure is economical, the 
occupiers or inhabitants would have to pay in the end, and if it is 
not economical it should not be incurred. 

Professor Cannan examines in detail two or three arguments 
in favour of a site values rate; but he does not appear to meet 
the one which is most frequently brought forward, namely, that 
in certain circumstances a rate levied on the basis of the possible 
or potential, as distinct from the actual or immediate income 
drawn from a site would encourage building and relieve conges- 
tion elsewhere. To a cursory reader it may appear that Professor 
Cannan has successfully disproved this contention in the para- 
graph on pp. 189 and 190, but the argument which he rebuts 
does not seem to be the one which a skilful champion of a site 
values rate would employ. Professor Cannan says that a change 
in the method of rating, by which land worth £1,000 is reduced 
in value to £800, would not induce the owner to sell. Thus 
stated, it is true ; but his supposition is that the land is being held 
back from the builder in anticipation of an increase in its value ; 
and it may fairly be claimed that such a change in rating as he 
imagines would ante-date the point at which the owner would 
be willing to convert the land to other uses. If the supposition 
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is that the owner is making a present sacrifice for the sake of 
future gain, it is surely possible to shorten the process by making 
the sacrifice greater, as it would be if the amount immediately 
payable in rates were increased. To differ from Professor Cannan 
at this point is not tq quarrel with his conclusions in regard to the 
desirability of using a site values tax to encourage building. The 
evidence that mischief is done by holding land for a rise in value 
is not overwhelming. Indeed, the outskirts of many towns 
suggest that instead of land-owners being too reluctant, they are 
frequently too anxious to cover their land with buildings. 

Professor Cannan argues that because expenditure which is 
economical tends to increase the value of fixed property in the 
neighbourhood, this effect should be kept in view, and economy 
should be achieved by an attempt to secure that the property 
inseparably attached to a locality shall be as valuable as possible. 
If this be admitted, the political problem emerges as to whether 
present local government arrangements are well designed to satisfy 
the standard which is here set up. If an uneconomical rate 
depreciates property values, and an economical rate increases 
them, the occupier in a locality has but a temporary interest. 
All the risk is thrown on the owner, and it hardly seems to be a 
sufficient answer to say that it may take some time before the 
burden of an increase in rates can be shifted, and that in the 
meantime the occupier may suffer. So far as the occupiers in a 
locality are economists given to “long-period” views, they would 
be careless about expenditure, since the owners would pay for 
all mistakes. On the other hand, so far as they look merely to 
the rate demand for the next half-year, they may be uneconomic- 
ally parsimonious, and refuse to venture on schemes which from 
the point of view of the land-owner would be altogether desir- 
able. It is true that in most urban neighbourhoods occupiers 
are to a large extent owners also, but this does not preclude the 
objection that might be advanced against those who are only 
occupiers having the same voice in local counsels and the same 
measure of control over public expenditure as those who are both 
occupiers and owners. 

On Professor Cannan’s own premises therefore it may be 
possible to raise an argument that owners as such should have 
the principal power of deciding the amount and direction of local 
expenditure. If this were conceded it is clear that the cost of 
local services should fall in the first instance on them, in order 
that they might be in a position at once to decide in respect 
to proposed expenditure, whether the amount which they would 
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have to pay in rates could be recouped in the form of additional 
rent. 

On pp. 193-196, some tentative suggestions in favour of 
differentiation between different kinds of property for the pur- 
poses of rating are put forward, and the succeeding and final dozen 
pages are allotted to a consideration of means by which the 
burden of “onerous” expenditure might be more equitably distri- 
buted. Professor Cannan rightly points out that the first 
condition of a satisfactory distribution of expenditure is a standard 
by which the needs of a locality may be gauged. Though he is 
inclined to dismiss it as impracticable, it is a question as to 
whether the number of houses or tenements under a certain value 
would not be on the whole a satisfactory, though rough, guide. 
Except in popular sea-side resorts and in the more central parts 
of London, where sub-letting is common, the single family 
dwelling can usually be identified, and finds recognition in the 
local rate books. It is true that the authorities might have an 
interest—for the purposes of receiving a grant—in allowing the 
valuation to lag behind the rent, but this would hardly counter- 
balance the general inconvenience caused by fictitiously low 
assessment values. 

G. T. Rew. 


Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. By Dovuctas 
Knoop, Lecturer on Economics in the University of Sheffield. 
(London: Macmillan & Co. 1912. xvii+409 pp. 8vo. 
Price 10s.) 


Tais work forms a pleasing contrast to the wearisome and 
misleading partisan productions on municipal trading to which 
we have had to accustom ourselves. Mr. Knoop, like every sen- 
sible person, is “neutral” between the fanatics who think that 
everything that has been municipalised has been rightly munici- 
palised and is excellently managed, and the other set of fanatics 
who think that nothing should ever have been municipalised and 
that everything which has been municipalised is worse managed 
than if it were managed by private enterprise or statutory com- 
panies. It is only by an unfortunate slip that he prejudices his 
neutrality by expressing “the general conclusion reached in this 
book” in the very unsatisfactory form, “namely, that municipal 
trading in itself is undesirable, but that nevertheless a certain 
amount of it may be justified, owing to the fact that in certain 
industries private enterprise may give even less satisfactory results 
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than municipal enterprise.” It is difficult to attach any meaning 
to “in itself” in this passage, and it would appear to be just as 
true to say “private trading in itself is undesirable” (think of all 
the greed, corruption, &c., associated with private trade!), “but 
nevertheless a certain amount of it may be justified, owing to the 
fact that in certain industries State and municipal enterprise may 
give even less satisfactory results than private enterprise.” 

Mr. Knoop’s attempt to define municipal trading in the first 
chapter appears somewhat confused, and this is probably owing 
to his having unconsciously tried to serve two incompatible pur- 
poses. When it is desired to explain different kinds of economic 
organisation in a general way, such as is (or ought to be) adopted 
in general economic treatises, it is well to insist on the fact that 
the different kinds shade one into the other by almost imper- 
ceptible gradations : from this point of view it is unnecessary to 
seek for an actual line of division between trading and other 
activities of local authorities. But when it is desired to write a 
book upon a particular kind of organisation, it is obviously neces- 
sary to have some definite limits. The limits must be arbitrary, 
and in practice the most convenient limits are those suggested by 
the abilities and environment of the writer and the exigencies 
of the publishing trade. Mr. Knoop would have done better to 
have recognised this and admitted it frankly, instead of involving 
himself in a circular argument based on an antithesis between 
“political” and “economic,” in which “political” is applied 
to any service which is not chiefly paid for by special 
charges made to voluntary buyers, and “economic” to ser- 
vices “performed primarily for the benefit of individual mem- 
bers of the community and not for the benefit of the community 
as a whole, as, for example, the provision of water, gas, swimming- 
baths, and cemeteries.” It is certainly a little surprising to be 
told that “the maintenance of high-roads” and “the lighting of 
the public streets” are political and not economic functions of 
government. The unsatisfactory nature of the attempted distinction 
is of real importance, because it leads up to the very misleading 
practical doctrine that the policy followed in a municipal under- 
taking must be governed for all time by the intentions of the 
council or even the ratepayers who started it. If these originators 
thought it would be self-supporting, it must be made to support 
itself at whatever cost to the consumers, rather than show a 
“loss” to the ratepayers : but if the originators did not think it 
would entirely support itself, the difference may be called by the 
blessed name of “subsidy,” and everyone may sleep quite happily. 
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Clearly the root of the matter is to be found simply in the fact 
that people call the difference paid out of the rates a “loss” when 
they disapprove of it, and a “subsidy” (if they know the word) 
when they approve of it. However, to cut a long story short, 
the services with which Mr. Knoop principally concerns himself 
are water, gas, electricity, and tramways. These owe their pre- 
dominant position anfong municipal trades chiefly, he thinks, be- 
cause of their tendency to become local monopolies, it being gener- 
ally impossible, and almost always undesirable, that there should 
be competition. He might perhaps with advantage have pointed 
out that this arises from all four of them requiring an engineering 
plant which lies like a network over the locality, and also that 
the network, whether it is all in the public streets or not, simply 
cannot, in ordinary cases, be constructed by really “private” 
enterprise, that is by private arrangements between owners of 
property and others which do not require the “interference” or 
special authorisation of the national or local authority. 

In dealing with these trades, Mr. Knoop has not always con- 
fined himself to the municipal aspect, but has discussed problems 
such as the methods of charging for tram-rides and electricity in 
much the same way as they are discussed by the managers and 
directors of companies providing such services. No objection 
need be raised against this, but it involves the admission of 
evidence from company experience, whereas Mr. Knoop’s re- 
searches have been confined almost entirely to municipal manage- 
ment. American tramway experience is thus insufficiently utilised. 
It may be said, of course, that the topography of American towns 
is so different from that of our own that we cannot argue from 
American precedents. But it must not be forgotten that suburban 
growth in this country is rapidly assimilating this country to 
America: the town population is spreading itself thin in a way 
undreamt of forty years ago. An inquiry into the question how 
far the slowness of the London trams compared with those of 
New York and Chicago is due to topography, the Board of Trade, 
the Metropolitan Police, and the long stoppages due to halfpenny 
fares and consequent short rides, might have afforded much 
profit. 

Mr. Knoop is very strongly of opinion that municipalities 
should provide a sinking fund for paying off the capital of 
their trading undertakings as well as a depreciation fund 
for keeping that capital intact by replacing everything which 
will wear out or may become obsolete. He only supports this view 
with some hackneyed and meaningless phrases about future 
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generations paying for the present, and does not attempt to explain 
why no one expects a company to pay off its shareholders or even 
its debenture stockholders. I am not at all convinced of the 
desirability of the present generation paying higher rates or higher 
charges for its gas in order that the next may have gas cheaper 
or pay less rates; and which is it to be? When the gasworks 
capital is all paid off, is gas to be supplied merely at current cost 
of production, or is the surplus which now provides interest and 
sinking fund to be applied entirely in relief of rates? More- 
over, supposing the principle to be adopted, does it not obviously 
mean that all the less profitable enterprises which are not expected 
to be able to pay off capital as well as pay ordinary interest on 
capital and provide for its maintenance must be left to private 
enterprise, and is the carrying out of such a doctrine likely to 
lead to good results? Mr. Knoop and his friends remind me of the 
proverbial hen which has been foster-mother to ducklings. The 
essence of trade is the taking of risks, and if municipalities are to 
trade at all, it is no use to stand cackling on the bank, “Take no 
risks!’ The owners of the fixed property in a locality, who are 
the ultimate risk-takers in a municipal enterprise whether it is 
paid for by special charges or by rates, are generally quite as 
good a body to take risks as shareholders in companies: ‘“ Man- 
chester,” for example, was a much better body to stand the risk 
of the Canal undertaking than the shareholders who at first under- 
took it. We may ask, too, why the rule of providing both a depre- 
ciation and a sinking fund is only applicable to the trading under- 
takings of the municipality and not to the other undertakings, for 
Mr. Knoop is apparently quite content, so far as sewers are 
concerned, with a sinking fund based on the probable life of the 
plant, which, as he insists (when dealing with trading enterprises), 
is really only a depreciation fund. Why is what is good enough 
for the sewer not good enough for the waterpipe, when the water- 
works happen to be a municipal trading institution? Presumably, 
in Mr. Knoop’s opinion, even a municipal waterworks need only 
have a depreciation fund so long as the municipality makes no 
special charges for water ; but the moment it calls part of its rate 
a water-rate, and thereby puts the waterworks within the charmed 
circle of municipal trading, it is bound to provide sinking fund as 
well, or it becomes an iniquitous burdener of future generations ! 

Probably the most useful parts of the book will be found to 
be the description of German municipal trades. Profits are much 
greater there than here, but it is not clear whether this is due 
to better management, higher charges, or more favourable natural 
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or historical circumstances. The last of the trio should not be 
forgotten; as it often is; the natural features of a country are 
bound to affect not only its railways and its canals, but also its 
waterworks, its gasworks, and its electricity supplies: and if 
anyone doubts the effect of historical circumstances, he need 
only compare the charges and profits of the three or four English 
towns which have always possessed their own waterworks with 
those of towns in similar natural circumstances which have bought 
the waterworks from companies. 

If the difference is the result of better management in Ger- 
many, the question that presents itself is whether the better 
management is due to the professional element in the German 
councils, to the less democratic constitution of the towns, 
or to the absence of the fanatical adherents and opponents 
of municipal trading. Mr. Knoop certainly does not tell us all 
that it would be good for us to know, but he shows the way to a 
fruitful field of inquiry, and we should be grateful to him for 
having taken the subject of municipal trading beyond the con- 
troversial pamphlet “for” and “against” stage. 

EDWIN CANNAN 


The Railways and the State. By Freperick W. Pim. (London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 302. Price 5s.) 


It cannot be said either that Mr. Pim has been happy in the 
choice of a title, or that his book is felix opportunitate naiali. 
The author is not only Chairman of one of the principal Insh 
railways, but also a well-known man of business in Dublin, ind 
Vice-President of the Dublin Chamber of Commerce. He is, 
therefore, entitled to be listened to with all respects when he dis- 
cusses Irish railways. But Mr. Pim has expanded his book, we 
think, unnecessarily by dealing with foreign railway systems, with 
which his personal acquaintance is, in his own words, “neither 
profound nor very extensive.” And here we will not attempt to 
follow him. 

Confining ourselves to Mr. Pim’s real subject—Irish Railways 
and the State—we are afraid that the book unfortunately lacks 
actuality. The reports of the Vice-Regal Commissioners, discus- 
sion and criticism of which form the bulk of Mr. Pim’s work, are 
now more than two years old. And as they were still-born from 
the day of their appearance, it was hardly worth while publishing 
a book to criticise them. It is safe to say that neither the report 
of the four Commissioners who recommended nationalisation, nor 
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the report of the three Commissioners who objected to it, convinced 
a single person who was not convinced before. And it is further 
safe to say that, when the question of Irish railways does come up 
for treatment—and that it deserves attention the reviewer would 
be the last to deny—it will not be solved on the lines either of the 
Majority or of the Minority report, even if the latter be amended 
and modified in the direction suggested by Mr. Pim. 

The truth is, though, as far as we have noticed, the phrase 
“Home Rule” does not occur within the covers of Mr. Pim’s 
book, it is useless to blink the fact that Home Rule dominates 
the entire situation. When the Commission reported in 1910, 
the introduction of a Home Rule Bill was too immediately im- 
minent for it to be possible that the British Government should 
deal separately with one corner of the question, or that the 
Nationalist Members of Parliament should desire them to do so. 
As for the recommendation of the Minority, to encourage, and, 
if necessary, to compel, the amalgamation of the railway systems 
in private hands, that was even more out of the question; for 
undoubtedly Nationalist sentiment in Ireland favours State owner- 
ship even more strongly than the sentiment of the big business 
interests continues to support private management : so naturally 
nothing was done. And nothing will be done till the Home Rule 
controversy is settled one way or the other. 

Regarding the matter, however, not as one of practical politics, 
but as one of purely academic interest, Mr. Pim is on strong 
ground in criticising both the Minority and the Majority Reports. 
The essence of the Majority scheme was to entrust the direct 
control of the Irish railways to a popularly elected body, though 
all history shows that the fundamental difficulty of State manage- 
ment in a democracy has arisen from the efforts of popular repre- 
sentatives, each to obtain for his constituents somewhat more 
than their share of the good things which the railway administra- 
tion has to distribute. Indeed, Australian railway history is 
mainly a record of the attempts, more or less successful, to inter- 
pose and retain a buffer, in the shape of a more or less independent 
Commission, between the people’s representatives, on the one 
hand, and the railway revenues, on the other. And the Australian 
States are at least homogeneous, and are free from the special 
Trish difficulty, namely, that the additional revenues urgently re- 
quired for the development of the backward Catholic counties of 
the South and West could only be obtained from the surplus 
income of the prosperous Protestant community of the North-East. 

On the other hand, should any Irish Government hereafter 
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decide to amalgamate the railways, while leaving them in private 
hands, there can be little doubt that they will take measures to that 
end more active than those recommended in the Minority Report. 
Whichever way, therefore, the Home Rule question is settled, when 
it is settled, the Irish railway problem will present itself in a 
new light; and money-market conditions and everything else 
will probably be quite other than they are to-day. When that day 
comes, and the main outlines of a scheme have been laid down 
and substantially accepted by public opinion, Mr. Pim’s railway 
experience and financial skill will doubtless be both valuable and 


valued in working out its details. 
W. M. AcwortTH 


Insurance versus Poverty. By L.G. CH10zzaA Money. (London : 
Methuen. 1912. Pp. 396. 5s.) 


Mr. CH10zzA Money first deals with some general questions 
touching insurance, and then gives a detailed exposition of the 
National Insurance Act, which is explained in a series of chapters 
and is also printed in full, with further comments. The following 
are, briefly, some of his principal points. 

Compulsion enters in many ways into the life of the workman 
and workwoman of to-day—the cotton worker who, morning after 
morning, noisily hastens along the same street to the same mill; 
the clerk who hurries to catch the same morning train to get 
to his work ; and a multitude of other cases. The compulsion of 
democratic law differs radically from economic compulsion, and 
may be used to mitigate, perhaps to annihilate, the latter. It is 
a necessary instrument of social progress. 

Much has been done for insurance by Friendly and other 
societies and by trade unions. Statistics are given of their work. 
But these effects leave much to be desired. Lapses are exceed- 
ingly numerous. A large number of societies are not solvent. 
Collecting societies spend a large proportion of their collections on 
collecting. 

Medical service given to the working classes is often lament- 
ably defective. As to pay, some particulars are given of the report 
of the British Medical Association in 1905 on contract practice— 
rates of remuneration received ; rates desired; comments of in- 
dividual doctors. Mr. Money remarks (p. 97)—‘‘Whether six 
shillings is enough or not may be reasonably in dispute ; it cannot 
be in dispute that working men and women have not paid any- 
thing like six shillings in the past.” 
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A brief sketch is given of German insurance. The German 
scheme of accident insurance is commended as against the 
English system of compensation. Strangely enough, Mr. Chiozza 
Money does not deal with the curative treatment given by the 
Invalidity Insurance Authorities. He gives a too rose-coloured 
view of German insurance. Incidentally, it may be mentioned 
that if is not correct, as Mr. Chiozza Money seems to imply, 
that the sickness societies give milk and special diet as a matter 
of course when ordered by the doctor (p. 48.) 

As regards the English scheme, the author regrets that 
the benefit is not larger; that concessions are made to persons 
who engage casual labourers provided this is done through 
the labour exchange ; that, under certain conditions, contributions 
may be returned to a man when he reaches sixty years of age. 
He commends the adoption of the Ghent system in the English 
scheme to supplement the compulsory insurance. 


The book in the main is an exposition and a defence of the 
National Insurance Act. As becomes the work of a strong 
politician, it is tinged with some partisan feeling, and is, in some 
ways, a political pamphlet, though long for the purpose. The 
exposition is characterised by Mr. Chiozza Money’s lucidity. His 
method makes for repetition, but this is not altogether a disad- 
vantage in dealing with so intricate a subject. It may fairly be 
said that, if a person fails to understand the Act after reading 
the book, it will be the fault of the reader, not of the author. 

As to whether the author fully appreciates the problem of 
insurance, there is room for difference of opinion. He seems to 
underrate the difficulties and not to appreciate some of the deeper 
problems involved. He skims lightly over the question of com- 
pulsion. It is, of course, true that, under the existing economic 
system, compulsion is in effect enforced at many points. But 
though this may make persons more amenable to legal compulsion, 
it does not necessarily justify it. The question of legal compulsion 
and its limits has yet to be thrashed out. It may yet be found 
that in many social matters compulsion is no better than, let 
us say, compulsion in religion. 

To instance another matter. The author strongly deprecates 
the societies’ investing their reserves for themselves. “It is 
earnestly to be hoped, however, that Approved Societies will have 
the sense to leave such moneys in the hands of the Commissioners 
for investment” (p. 266). The investment of funds is closely 
restricted in the Act. Under these restrictions, for which there 
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is admittedly much to be said from the point of view of security, 
it may be as well that a society should leave investment to the 
central authority. But there are many who, while realising the 
risk, would have liked, on broad social grounds, to have seen more 
freedom given to the societies. Under prevailing conditions, 
command over capital is in a measure command over life. Work- 
men are handicapped by want of command over capital. Their 
main source of capital is the money saved by them for the contin- 
gencies of life. These sums, used as capital by organised groups, 
might be a great lever to raise them to higher levels, and, what 
is certainly of not less importance, to assist them to work out 
their own salvation in their own way. 

The title of the book betrays, I think, a conception of doubt- 
ful validity. If by poverty the author means to include all 
persons with incomes below £160 a year (p. 143), it would need 
perfervid enthusiasm to believe that an insurance scheme in itself 
will radically affect the question. If, on the other hand, he 
means poverty in its usual significance, as covering persons very 
badly off, on the verge of or in pauperism, then I would submit 
that an insurance system may be splendidly successful and yet not 
reduce this low level of poverty very much. In fact, it may be 
suggested that it is a condition of social well-being that each 
generation should deposit outside the normal course of free life, 
and deposit effectively, though with humanity, its layer of 
failures. The experience of Germany lends no warrant to 
the hope that the cost of public dependence will be much 
reduced. 

I have referred to a few details for illustration. More im- 
portant is it to ascertain the point of view from which an able 
publicist like Mr. Chiozza Money writes. His standpoint seems 
to be essentially materialistic, if I may use the term without in 
the least implying abuse or slight, but simply to indicate that 
outlook on life which has regard to the material surface of things 
and not to the inner life, inner not in any mystic sense, but in 
the meaning of the life of thought and feeling and mind generally. 
Mr. Chiozza Money and the school to which he belongs are direct 
descendants of the utilitarians, done into twentieth-century doc- 
trine; it is the same spirit, materialised in modern humani- 
tarianism. Their outlook is quantitative rather than qualitative. 
They are impressed by the machinery of life and by its counters. 
They are too apt to regard life as though it were a matter of 
mechanical adjustments, forgetting that permanent material 
prosperity is conditioned, and conditioned severely, by qualities 
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of mind and character, and that, in fact, these latter are the things 
which fundamentally count. 

Against this underlying principle arose in the course of the 
last century the doctrine of self-realisation. And to-day in the 
social sphere we see arising a vigorous school of thought with 
the same bent, translating this doctrine into social terms. It 
may seem a far cry from questions of insurance to those of 
philosophy. They are, nevertheless, essentially connected. Even 
the apparently simple problem of how to secure sufficient of the 
wherewithal of life to men and women cannot be permanently 
solved by rule of three. And though consideration of the deeper 
issues of social problems too often leads to obscurantism and 
reaction, that should not hide the fact that those issues must be 
considered if a satisfactory solution is to be found. 

I. G. GIBBON 


Social Insurance in Germany, 1883-1911. By W. Harsurr 
Dawson. (London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. . Pp. 283. 6s.) 


THIs book is mainly a statement of the German compulsory 
insurance laws—accident, sickness, invalidity and old age, &c.— 
as amended in 1911, and of the new law passed in the same year 
providing for the compulsory insurance of employees on salaried 
staffs. Some particulars are given of insurance in Germany 
before the passing of the imperial laws, of the crusade against 
disease, of the cost of insurance, and of the opinions of employers 
and employed. The book contains some photographs of sanatoria 
and of devices for lessening the crippling effects of accidents. 

Mr. Dawson shows that compulsory insurance already existed 
to a considerable extent in Germany when Bismarck introduced 
his schemes to dish the socialists. As to the amendments effected 
in 1911, the main are :— 

Sickness.—Insurance made compulsory for agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, and casual labourers (with special 
conditions). Income limit under which non-manual workers 
compulsorily insured raised from £100 to £125 per annum. 
Some changes made in the kind of societies through which 
insurance may be effected; larger minimum membership 
required (though still low). Power of insured persons in 
administration curtailed in certain respects. Sickness in- 
surance brought under the supervision of the Imperial 
Insurance Office. 

Invalidity and Old Age.—Survivor (widow and children) 
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pensions added to the invalidity and old age pensions, con- 
tributions being raised for this purpose ; imperial subsidy also 
given. 

Accident.—Little change. Alteration in the arbitration 
authorities for deciding appeals. The income limit below 
which insurance compulsory as regards foremen, technical 
employees, &c., raised. 

The compulsory insurance for salaried staffs is a new departure. 
The compulsion applies to employees earning not more than £250 
a year. The benefits are similar to those granted under the in- 
validity, old age, and widow and orphan insurance for workmen. 
But there is a wider and higher range of pensions. Contributions 
are paid in equal shares by employers and employed. The Im- 
perial Government does not give any direct subsidy. The manage- 
ment is to be largely under the control of a central authority, with 
local committees ; it will be decidedly bureaucratic. 

The results achieved through the insurance schemes in the 
improvement of health and the prevention of accidents are highly 
praised. The burden of contributions on employer and employed 
is calculated, partly on the rates of contribution, partly on the 
more valuable basis of wages paid by some firms. The opinions 
of some employers and workmen’s representatives are quoted in 
confirmation of the good results of the insurance laws—most of 
the employers’ opinions have already appeared in the White 
Paper issued by the Government—and the change in the attitude 
of the Social Democratic party from hostility to support is also 
noticed. 

The book provides a useful statement of the legal provisions 
of the new insurance laws. Corresponding provisions of the 
English law are also stated, and thus it is possible to compare 
the two. Some interesting facts are given respecting the opera- 
tion of the old laws, especially as regards costs. 

But one misses independent analysis of results, and that, 
I think, is what is most needed at the present time. The opinions 
of employers and of working-men leaders may be interesting and 
suggestive. But they do not carry us farenough. What is wanted 
is a comprehensive statement of facts and a searching examination 
of them. 

Mr. Dawson apparently thinks that German insurance has 
been brilliantly successful; a close scrutiny of results will give a 
more tempered conclusion. The book gives little inkling of 
some of the problems which arise when an impartial endeavour 
is made to assess the results of German insurance. Thus, take the 
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crusade against disease. It is safe to say that at present the 
standard of health in this country is at least as high as in Germany. 
The figures of the German sickness insurance societies do not 
indicate that there has been any marked improvement in general 
health. As a matter of fact, the average days’ sickness per 
member has on the whole risen in the later years; but to get 
at the real significance of this would need an examination of the 
terms of benefit, which in many cases have been made more 
favourable to the insured. 

And, of course, in assigning the cause of any improvements 
which may have been effected, it is imperative to remember that 
since the insurance laws have been in force great strides have 
been made in Germany in other directions towards improving 
health, especially in public health work. 

Or, to be more particular, take the measures against tubercu- 
losis. It must be remembered that not very much was done by 
the insurance authorities against tuberculosis specially until about 
the beginning of the present century. But the death-rate from 
tuberculosis had been rapidly falling in Germany, as in other 
countries, long before this. The statistics of the sanatoria, ex- 
cellently compiled though they are in many ways, need close 
analysis. It is undoubted that in the past many cases have been 
treated which were not tuberculous, or which were only latently 
tuberculous, and did not need sanatorium treatment. Moreover, 
cases are received at early stages, and it is well known that a 
large percentage of such cases get well without special treatment. 
The measures taken against tuberculosis have been very costly. 
It is significant, too, that recent efforts in Germany are directed 
rather to the dispensary system than to sanatoria ; and this move- 
ment, while liberally supported by, is largely independent of, the 
invalidity insurance authorities. 

Mr. Dawson is probably right in thinking that there is a 
tendency to exaggerate the existence of deliberate malingering. 
But there is another evil with which he does not deal, that of 
valetudinarianism, the imagination of non-existent, or the exag- 
geration of existing, ills, a danger very much graver than that 
of deliberate malingering, and a danger which Germany has not 
escaped. 

Then again with regard to the question of poverty. Un- 
doubtedly the fathers of the insurance laws hoped that poor law 
charges would be substantially reduced. Mr. Dawson quotes 
Bismarck : “The end I have in view is to relieve the parishes 
of a large part of their poor law charges by the establishment of 
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an institution, having State support and extending to the whole 
Empire, for the maintenance of old and infirm persons” (p. 14). 
For comment I would refer to an article in THE Economic 
JOURNAL of June, 1911, in which I gave some particulars of, and 
commented on, the large increases in recent years in poor law 
charges. There are many reasons extraneous to insurance why 
poor law charges have increased, and it may be true, as many 
able and experienced apologists have held, that the increases are 
in despite of relief afforded by the insurance schemes. But this 
remains to be conclusively proved. As I have stated elsewhere, it 
does not seem to me that an insurance scheme is necessarily a 
failure because it does not reduce public dependence. 

A close and careful examination of the experience of German 
insurance should yield results invaluable for this country in regard 
to the new measures of insurance which have been undertaken. 
The lessons of German successes and failures need to be extracted 
and learned. For this purpose I am afraid that Mr. Dawson’s 
book, though useful in other ways, is not of much help. 

I. G. GIBBON 


The Progress of the Nation, in its Various Social and Economic 
Relations, from the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. 
By G. R. Porter. A completely new edition, revised and 
brought up to date by F. W. Hirst, Editor of The Economist. 
(London: Methuen, 1912. Pp. xvi+735.) 


THE crop of valuable statistical blue books and buff books issued 
since 1903 by the Board of Trade has already been so plentiful 
that it was a happy idea of Mr. Hirst to have their richest grain 
garnered, under his supervision, by members of the staff of The 
Economist. But whether it was altogether the best plan to tack 
their work on to a number of selected and abbreviated chapters 
and paragraphs of Porter’s classical treatise, and call the com- 
bined result a new edition of Porter’s Progress of the Nation, may 
perhaps be doubted. In the first place, we lose by this procedure 
the full flavour both of Porter and of Mr. Hirst. © The first 
writer opened his treatise—as early as 1836, be it noted—by the 
confident assertion that “this country and .. . the present 
generation . . . have . . . made the greatest advances in civilisa- 
tion that can be found recorded in the annals of mankind.” 
According to the later writer, “It may be gravely doubted whether 
‘the Progress of the Nation’ is not a misnomer, if the condition 
of the working classes from, say, 1794 to 1844 be impartially 
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surveyed.” Porter was dominated by the thought of the great 
mechanical improvements of the age. He writes in 1836 :— 
“Tt is to the spinning jenny and the steam-engine that we must 
look as the true moving powers of our fleets and armies, and as 
the chief support also of a long-continued agricultural prosperity.” 
Free trade, in which, of course, he was an ardent believer, 
would, in his view, only swell the already rising tide of progress. 
To Mr. Hirst, on the other hand, freedom of trade is the one thing 
that matters; and 1846 stands out in his mind as the date of 
entry into the Promised Land. It is a pity that Mr. Hirst has 
not felt free to develop his own thesis in his own way; and it is 
a pity also that those who make the acquaintance of Porter for 
the first time in this new conjunction should miss in these pages 
some of his most characteristic utterances. The editor has indeed, 
in some cases, been even too tender in the employment of the 
pruning-knife. But Porter’s forecasts are sometimes too palpably 
in conflict with subsequent events to be allowed to remain. If 
anyone has access to Porter’s original work—it can easily be 
obtained for four or five shillings—and will compare, for instance, 
the opening of his chapter on Agriculture with the ‘condensation ” 
in Mr. Hirst’s volume, he will discover that the first sentence has 
disappeared from the abstract at the head, and the first two 
paragraphs have fallen away from the text. ‘The sentence is: 
“Impossibility of importing any large proportion of food for the 
population”’; and the opening passage of the text ran thus: “In 
every country the condition of its agriculture must be a subject 
of the very first importance. An inconsiderable state or colony 
may, it is true, without much danger or inconvenience, exist 
under circumstances which oblige it to be habitually dependent 
upon the soil of other countries for the food of its inhabitants ; 
but a very little inquiry and a very simple calculation would 
suffice to convince us that this can never be the case with a 
numerous people.” 

Again, in the chapter on Foreign Commerce, the sentences are 
allowed to remain which were inserted in the 1847 edition, and in 
which, @ propos of the Repeal of the Corn Laws, Porter remarks : 
“Tt is not conceivable that our example, which on all other occa- 
sions have furnished motives of action, should cease to do so. . . . 
Shall we too greatly flatter ourselves if we hope that the nations 
of the world . . . shall be brought to see and act upon the con- 
viction that the happiness and prosperity of each must tend to 
increase the happiness and prosperity of all other nations?” 
“Hope springs eternal in the human breast,” as this matter 
No. 87.—VOL. XXII. H H 
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of Free Trade and English example has sufficiently illustrated ; 
and it-is good to be reminded of the happy confidence of our 
grandfathers. But, from this point of view, one cannot but 
regret the omission of the fine sentence (written in 1836, but 


retained in 1847) which almost immediately follows: “It would 
be absurd to suppose that in a state of things such as has here 
been contemplated” (i.e., “full freedom to the productive 


industry of the country in all its branches’), “with a constantly 
increasing number of customers, our agriculturists must not share 
in the general prosperity, and that they should, under any circum- 
stances, fail to obtain a return for their capital and labour equal 
to that realised by all other classes in the community.” 

Even the omission here and there of a phrase, or the altera- 
tion of a single word, is enough to rob Mr. Porter’s writing of its 
“fine careless rapture.” Thus how cold is Mr. Hirst’s version 
of the effect of the Jacquard loom, ‘Our weavers were enabled to 
produce fancy goods of high quality,” compared with the original 
of Porter : “Our weavers are now enabled to produce fancy goods, 
the quality of which is, with a few exceptions of little import- 
ance, fully equal, and, as regards some sorts, superior to the 
quality of goods made in France”’! 

The silk industry, by the way, furnishes an instructive example 
of the method of this new edition. The writer of the sequel to 
Porter’s section on silk, a sequel dealing with the period since 
1850, makes a gallant attempt to prove that the Cobden Treaty 
of 1860 did no permanent harm to the silk industry of England, 
and makes great play with certain assertions of Mr. Matthew 
Blair, ‘a well-known authority.” The reference, the reader 
may like to know, is to Mr. Blair’s contribution to the interesting 
volume edited by Mr. Harold Cox in 1903 under the title of 
British Industries under Free Trade—a volume of which Mr. 
Hirst’s staff has freely availed itself. But even The Hconomist’s 
staff must have found it impossible always to live up to Porter’s 
cheerful prognostics. And so the following passage (in the 1847 
edition) disappears: “Even if our silk manufacture had been 
left without the so-called ‘ protection’ of any duty. at all, there 
does not appear reason to doubt that it would not only have stood 
its ground among our principal branches of industry, but that the 
skill of our artisans would have enabled them successfully to rival 
those of other countries.” 

The new matter added by Mr. Hirst’s assistants is of various 
degrees of merit. Mr. Hirst tells us in advance, in a preface that 
displays his high opinion of his collaborateurs, that he does not 


























expect every expert to be satisfied with the space and treatment 
of each particular trade ; and he pleads the novelty of the attempt 
thus to survey all the leading trades of the country, as a reason 
for indulgence. It is perhaps uncharitable after this to remark 
that in 705 pages of text, 54 pages on Iron and Steel since 1850 
are a somewhat meagre allowance. ‘Leather, Boots and Shoes,” 
one notices, has 9 pages. But in the latter case a contribution to 
British Industries under Free Trade by Mr. Day furnished, it 
would seem, more convenient material wherewith to rebuke Tariff 
Reformers than was easily accessible in the case of Iron and Steel. 

Those chapters are the most complete which are happily out- 
side the tariff controversy. This is the case with the first nine, 
which deal with population, occupations, wages and employment, 
pauperism, housing, crime, intemperance and lunacy, education, 
local government, and the standard of comfort. ‘This pre- 
liminary survey was contributed mainly by Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. 
C. M. Atkinson, and Mr. W. T. Layton, on whose competence 
to deal with questions of local government, criminology, wages 
and prices,” the editor handsomely assures us, ‘“‘there will be no 
dispute.” And these sections will certainly be found useful places 
of reference by many a grateful student. Gratitude would have 
been enhanced if references could have been given throughout to 
the sources of information. The latter merit will perhaps cause the 
recent ‘‘new edition” of Mulhall (another case of misnomer) to 
be preferred by cautious readers. For though “the figures—taken 
from official sources—have been so carefully tested and revised,” 
the editor assures us, “that errors must have been reduced to a 
minimum,” even a hasty examination of a few pages at random 
creates some disquietude. Thus on p. 351 there is a table giving 
“the total value of our exports of silk manufactures every ten 
years since 1850,” showing that in 1910 they were bigger than 
ever. J have not at hand the official figures for 1850; but on 
looking up a series of Statistical Abstracts for the later decades, I 
find that those given in Mr. Hirst’s volume for 1860, 1870, 1880, 
and 1890 are for “silk manufactures” in the then classification 
of the Board of Trade, 7.e., not including “silk, thrown, twist, 
and yarn,” and those for 1900 and 1910 were for “total of silk” 
in the new classification which includes silk yarn. 

May it not also be suggested that if any chapters are in 
fact, to all intents and purposes, the work of others than Mr. 
Hirst, it might have saved trouble to have placed their names at 
the head of each and left them the responsibility? Editorial 
“supervision” may easily be misleading in cases where the sub- 
HH 2 
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ordinate authors differ greatly from one another. Thus, here, 
p. 57 will be found arguing that unemployment has not increased 
of late; while p. 68 maintains that the position of the ordinary 
workman has become less secure. Let me add, before passing 
from the more or less contributed chapters, that the last in the 
volume, on “The Growth of Wealth and Capital,” in which Mr. 
Hirst had “the valuable assistance” of Mr. W. T. Layton, is 
one of the most original, and also one of the most useful. It 
contains an estimate of the wealth of the United Kingdom for 
1895, 1905, and 1909, drawn up upon the same general lines as 
as Sir Robert Giffen’s well-known estimates for 1865, 1875, and 
1885, though with large differences in the details of construction. 
One’s only regret is that the opportunity was not taken to break 
away from Giffen’s habit of identifying capital with accumulated 
wealth in general. 

For vigour of style the reader will turn to the chapters entirely 
contributed by the editor himself. Among them is a chapter on 
National Expenditure and Debt. It is exhilarating to have the 
doctrine of retrenchment preached so emphatically. I find it 
personally easier to sympathise with Mr. Hirst’s attitude here 
than in some other places. But I am not sure that his very facility 
of expression may not do a certain damage to his cause. When we 
are told of “the naval scare ingeniously organised by Mr. Stead” 
and of the “agitation fomented” by him, one is reminded of the 
chapter, in a book once well known in Oxford, on the controversial 
use of dyslogistic terms. And when one is assured that the 
first steps in preparing Estimates at present “is for the First Lord 
of the Admiralty and the Secretary for War to find out from their 
subordinate admirals and generals and eagerly co-operating con- 
tractors how much public money they can possibly get rid of 
within the year,” the effect upon the reviewer—though he wants 
to believe it—is to make him think that perhaps it isn’t so. 

W. J. ASHLEY 


The Case Against Free Trade. By W. CunninaHaM, D.D., 
F.B.A., with a Preface by the Right Hon. Joseph Chamber- 
lain, M.P. (London: John Murray. 1911. Pp. xvi+1987. 
Price 2s. 6d. net.) 


Tus little book was published last year, and has not yet 
been reviewed in THE Economic JOURNAL. But the postpone- 
ment, which was accidental, is in some respects appropriate. 
For, although the volume belongs to a popular series bearing the 
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alluring title of “Questions of the Day,” the arguments advanced 
therein are so far from being directed to an ephemeral aim 
that in most instances, looking a considerable distance backwards 
or forwards, they are, and, we presume, are intended by the 
author to be, of more than immediate validity. Dr. Cunningham, 
it is true, does not disdain or neglect the current reasonings of the 
hour, about which much of -the fiscal controversy has hitherto 
centred, and in our judgment he has succeeded in rebutting not a 
little of this special pleading. But it is probable that dispropor- 
tionate notice has been bestowed on such passing considerations ; 
and the force of their rebuttal, as here attempted and achieved, 
is, we think, made most evident through their failure to stand the 
test of enduring pertinence. It is, by contrast, the continual 
endeavour of their critic to penetrate below the superficial appear- 
ances of the transitory moment to the more permanent underlying 
influences. This is, we hold, the most conspicuous, as it is the 
most welcome and admirable, feature of his fresh opportune con- 
tribution to the debate. 

As we should expect, the economic historian in our author will 
not rest content without consulting the experience of the past 
and endeavouring to interpret rightly the meaning of the historical 
record. The same genuine historical spirit it is which prompts 
him to look beyond the immediate present to a more or less 
distant future, and to gauge the adequacy or insufficiency of 
alternative fiscal policies by their probable outcome and their final 
sequel. But whether he be thus revising the narrative of the past, 
or casting a new horoscope of the future, or whether he be 
scrutinising carefully the present, he pursues generally what we, 
at any rate, deem to be the only satisfactory method of discussing 
this particular question. For his examination results most often 
in the discovery and exposure of those fundamental bases on which 
the “case for Free Trade” rests in the last analysis. The method 
is frequently, perhaps it is generally, left severely alone by those 
impetuous combatants who are desirous of a quick, if transitory, 
triumph over their most ostentatious foes. But Dr. Cunningham 
is rightly anxious to inflict upon his more formidable and more 
stubborn adversaries other than mere flesh wounds. He would 
rather strike home to a vital organ; he would gain an entry into 
the inmost recesses of their strongholds. In this way, and only 
in this way, as we think, can the unsatisfying pretentions of Free 
Trade be most surely and completely demonstrated. 

Thus it is that in different chapters the Archdeacon resolutely 
contends that Free Traders fail both in foresight and in insight, 
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that they are prone to take short and narrow views, that they 
fix their whole attention on the present needs of the consumer 
to the serious neglect of the conditions of permanent power of 
production, and that they even try too frequently by unworthy 
means to vilify, and thus put out of countenance for the time, their 
foes, or endeavour to capture an ignorant or prejudiced electorate 
by appealing to their most superficial whims and least rational 
notions. And thus also it is that he urges the claims of imperial 
duty with reference to the future, and that he exposes certain 
misconceptions on the big and the little loaf that have found great 
favour at the polls, and yet depend on what can be shown 
to be a misreading of the past. The Corn Laws do not, 
as he argues, seem to have caused, in effect, a rise in the price 
of wheat; they even appear to have produced, indirectly, if not 
directly, a state of agriculture which tended to keep the 
market-value of wheat low or stationary, for they stimulated or 
maintained its production. We were prepared to find an informed 
historian such as Dr. Cunningham objecting stoutly to that 
limited, rigid view of society as a “mechanism” which prevents 
Free Traders from taking constant and proper reckoning of the 
“bearings of the humanities on economic life.” And we admire 
his open-minded common sense which saves him from the per- 
verse adoption of the strange, disabling notion that, if a tax 
does more than yield revenue, it is on that account, and on that 
account alone, to be avoided and condemned. Similarly we share 
the opinion which he expresses, that, at the best, a Free Trade 
policy may lead to the result achieved, though not perhaps con- 
sciously designed, in England, of a lop-sided growth which, foster- 
ing manufacture and trade, has injured or restricted agriculture ; 
while at the worst that philosophy of laissez-faire, of which it is 
a surviving remnant, is plainly incompatible with the judicious 
employment of the machinery of the State on the desirable work 
of “conscious co-operation.” That philosophy, in truth, generally 
thrust aside in other departments of economic action or behaviour, 
would rather lead to a blind fatalism, or at any rate it would 
conduct to a dangerous self-complacency. Whatever is, it would 
maintain, is right. All is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. 

This reasoned presentation of “the case against Free Trade” 
is kept within the compact dimensions of a handy volume. We 
feel so much sympathy with the standpoint from which the 
Archdeacon approaches the debate, with the general mode of 
handling the argument which he adopts, and with the particular 
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conclusions that he reaches, that we have little else than congratu- 
lation to offer him. It is possible that by some rearrangement 
the argument might have been made to follow the successive 
stages of an order more strictly logical than that pursued; and 
perhaps within the separate chapters discursiveness is not entirely 
avoided. But the cumulative force of the reasoning as a whole 
is great, and history and analysis seem to have been felicitously 
mingled. As Mr. Chamberlain remarks in a brief but stimulating 
preface, characterised by what his political opponents, no less 
than his devoted and enthusiastic followers, have recognised as his 
remarkable, happy command of terse, lucid, pointed language, 
“Dr. Cunningham invites us to think out again the foundations 
of our policy.” The veteran protagonist of Tariff Reform proceeds 
to add that “his competence ” for the task he has essayed “is un- 
questioned ” ; for, on the one hand, “no man has a more intimate 
knowledge of the legislative history of trade, or has studied more 
deeply its effects upon our people,” and, on the other, “his 
economics are never of the dry-as-dust order,” and he is “ever 
sensible of the great political and human forces which modify and 
overrule the theoretic working of economic laws.” 

This is high praise from a capable and shrewd, if partial, 
witness ; but it is deserved. We have no doubt that many “con- 
vinced Free Traders” will study with care, if they continue to 
withhold their assent and approbation from, the arguments put 
forward in this bold assault on their position. To Tariff Reformers, 
who are no less firmly persuaded that the balance of reasoned 
argument, of deep philosophy, and of historical experience, inclines 
to their side of the scales, a statement of the “case” against their 
foes, which relies throughout on such rare but effective weapons 
of controversy, will be doubly welcome, and it will confirm the 
faith that they, and its distinguished author, hold. 

L. L. PRICE 


La Teoria della Rendita. By PRror. Guipo SENSINI. (Rome: 
Loescher. 1912.) 


Les applications mathématiques a l'économie politique. By 
Dr. PrerRRE Boven. (Lausanne: Rouge. 1912.) 


THESE two volumes are the outcome, one may fairly say, 
of the more modern conceptions of Political Economy. It is the 
duty of a critic to indicate, however briefly, what these con- 
ceptions are :—First, political economy—like chemistry, or phy- 
sics, or astronomy—is conceived as a natural science. Therefore 
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it must only be studied in the light of the experimental method, 
and every effort must be taken to exclude the personal element. 
Second, the economist of to-day has no practical end in view. 
He is not concerned even with the propagation of theories. His 
work is merely to investigate the laws of phenomena, to discover 
uniformities in their workings. Third, political economy is but a 
part—and a small part—of the more general science of sociology. 
It considers only one aspect of the things we see around us. To 
complete our knowledge we must also consult other branches of 
social science. Fourth, one of the chief things to remark in 
economic phenomena is the mutual determination of their elements. 
To study this aspect, only one means so far has been discovered — 
the use of mathematics. But mathematics is only used in 
order to enable the economist to arrive at a conception of this 
mutual determination and of its effects on economic phenomena. 

It is in accordance with these principles that Prof. Sensini 
studies the phenomenon of rent. He pays ample justice to those 
who founded the theory of rent. On page 199 he writes : ‘Smith, 
Ricardo, Malthus and others have often, thanks to their genius, 
caught a glimpse of profound theories and given them an outline 
more or less distinct. Subsequent economists have very properly 
examined these theories, correcting , expanding or perfecting them. 
Such is the regular path of progress in the physico-mathematical 
sciences.” Science, indeed, is never constant ; it is a development 
continuous throughout. Ricardo’s theory of rent has been corrected 
and broadened—first by Marshall, then by Pareto, now by Sensini. 
An important chapter of Prof. Sensini’s work deals with the 
history of the theories of rent. He proceeds in another chapter, 
by far the most important in the book, to develop the new 
theory of rent, and adds various penetrating reflections on the 
whole subject of economic theory. 

His criticism of the “literary” economists, often just enough, 
is apt to lose in persuasiveness what it gains in force. Indeed, 
in his treatment of one of them, Prof. Pantaleoni, he is wholly 
unjust. Prof. Pantaleoni is one of the best of the Italian 
economists. 

The insight and marked originality of Prof. Sensini’s work 
has gained him a large vogue in Italy. 


Dr. Boven’s book is mainly intended to clear up a mass of 
misconceptions prevalent whenever mathematics is applied to the 
study of political economy. One of the chief confusions of this 
sort lies in the classing together of all economists who make use 
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of mathematics; whereas the differences between them are 
commonly fundamental. Indeed, it is not unusual to find their 
theories mutually exclusive. 

Dr. Boven gives a new and original analysis of a book entitled 
“A Treatise on Wealth,” thought to be the work of A. N. Isnard. 
It was published in 1781 at London and Lausanne. The name 
of Isnard is hardly known,- but he has anticipated, without 
recognition, several modern theories. ‘Certainly Isnard is a 
scientific thinker,” says Dr. Boven, on page 57. “His method 
of stating problems shows this clearly. He has a very exact 
idea of the interconnection of economic facts. He satisfies him- 
self that the question of value is one of quantity, not quality, 
and then proceeds to apply the algebraic method to the matter in 
hand.” 

In the work of Walras, Dr. Boven has done well to distinguish 
where the writer is being scientific and where he allows his 
personal opinion or his sense of style to run away with him. With 
equal acumen Dr. Boven has pointed out how, in this respect, 
Walras and Pareto are radically different. In fact, those who 
wish to have a clear and summary account of the latter’s view 
without entering into too much detail, should consult Dr. Boven’s 
book rather than the original. Other theories of the mathe- 
matico-economists are distinguished with similar success, and 
though many writers still persist in treating them as a homo- 
geneous whole, they stand at last distinct and in their proper 


classes. 
VILFREDO PARETO 


Cours d’ Economie Politique. By GrorcEs BLANCHARD. (Paris: 
Pedone. Vol. I. Pp. 712. 1909. Vol. II. \Pp. 907. 1912.) 


THESE two bulky tomes contain a course on Economics, in- 
tended for law students. The general scheme of the whole 
deserves all praise; it is logical and comprehensive, just what 
we should have expected from a French writer. Thus, after 
dealing with the general doctrines of population, the author goes 
on to discuss the movement of population (with statistics), immi- 
gration and emigration, and naturalisation. But this excellence 
is inseparable from a radical weakness which, to some extent, 
lessens the value of the work. The fact is that it treats of too 
many subjects to allow of adequate consideration of them all— 
even in sixteen hundred pages. It is more of the nature of a 
small encyclopedia than of a treatise. From the history of 
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sumptuary legislation to the theory and practice of colonising, 
from social hygiene and old-age pensions to poor relief, insurance 
and paternity laws—one may find some information at least on 
almost every topic either of primary or secondary interest to the 
student of economics. We have tested the work from this point 
of view, and are bound to confess that the completeness of the 
subjects is almost perfect. An account of Syndicalism might 
have rounded it off perfectly, though, it must be added, the 
general strike is not left unmentioned. 

From what has been said it will ‘be evident that these two 
volumes are concerned more with descriptive than with theoretic 
economics ; that though theoretic principles are discussed, more 
attention is given to the descriptive aspect of the subject. This 
is no reflexion on the author, whose aim appears to have been to 
provide a text-book for students of law, in accordance with what 
the French public authorities prescribe for this class; and on the 
whole he has accomplished his task with great credit. 

One feature of the work that will assist students in their 
reading is the division and sub-division of categories. An instance 
or two will suffice by way of illustration. In the Introduction 
a section is devoted to modern schools of political economy. First 
we are introduced to the Liberal School, and as sub-divisions of 
it, to the mathematical and the Austrian schools respectively. 
Secondly, the Socialist School, with its two branches, Communism 
and Collectivism, are dealt with; and lastly, the schools which 
occupy a position between these two—that of social reform, con- 
nected with the name of Le Play, and the Catholic School, so 
closely akin to it (both desiring to restore the influence of religion 
in the State, of the employer in the workshop, and of the father 
in the home), the historical school, the school of State Socialism, 
and the school of social solidarity, with its doctrine of the quasi- 
social contract, promulgated by M. Léon Bourgeois. Or to take a 
second example. Colonies are divided into five kinds: (1) purely 
political (i.e., penal settlements) ; (2) commercial colonies (Hong- 
Kong is instanced); (3) plantations and fishing-stations; (4) 
colonies that serve to drain off the surplus population from the 
mother country, and (5) those that partake of the nature of all 
the previous ones. 

On the question of Free Trade v. Protection, the author very 
properly points out that no general answer can be given; each 
country must decide for itself; and that while one land may 
flourish under Free Trade, another will find prosperity only under 
Protection. The treatment of this important topic is in accord 
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with the author’s general method; he has tried to be scientific, 
and in most cases gives the views on both sides concerning any 
matter in hand. But he does not stop there; he generally indi- 
cates in what direction his own feelings tend. So it is interesting 
to find that he ranges himself on the side of Free Trade, which 
he regards as the ultimate goal of civilisation. 

As an introduction to the study of economics, the work of M. 
Blanchard may be recommended for its clear information on so 
many topics. It is certainly a moot point whether the intensive 
or the extensive method of study is best for the beginner in 
economics ; whether, that is, he should strive to obtain a more or 
less thorough mastery of each important division of the subject 
in turn, or cover the whole of the ground in order to know his 
bearings. In the second case we can conceive of no better text- 
book than M. Blanchard’s. It lacks only one thing—a biblio- 
graphy, which is as essential to the student as a sign-post is to 
the traveller. Moreover, English readers will find it useful for 
reference on many aspects of French social legislation and social 
tendencies. On English conditions the author, though brief, is 
quite sound ; but he invariably speaks of shellings. 

There is a long appendix wherein many points in the text 
are illustrated by instances from the economic system of Egypt. 

M. EPSTEIN 


The Principles of Scientific Management. By FREDERICK 
Winstow Taytor. (New York: Harper. 1911.) 


Scientific Management: Tuck School Conference, Dartmouth 
College. (Hanover, V.H., U.S.A. : Amos Tuck School. 1912. 
Pp. xi+388. $2.50 net.) 


Increasing Human Efficiency in Business. By PROFESSOR WALTER 
Ditt Scortr. (New York: Macmillan. 1911. Pp. 339. 
5s. 6d.) 


Fatigue and Efficiency. By JOSEPHINE GOLDMARK. (New York : 
Charities Publication Committee. 1912. Pp. xvii+302+ 591. 
$3.50.) 


THESE four books all deal with what claims to be a new science, 
and all come from America, where that science was born. It is 
the science of Efficiency in business, particularly the efficiency of 
production. Its founder, Mr. Taylor, the writer of the first book, 
calls it the science of management, and he claims that it is a 
true science because it rests “upon clearly defined laws, rules, 
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and principles as a foundation”; and further that “the funda- 
mental principles of scientific management are applicable to all 
kinds of human activities.” The second book is a very interesting 
report of papers, speeches and discussions on scientific manage- 
ment at a conference held in 1911 at the Amos Tuck School of 
Administration and Finance. The other two books are concerned 
with what is really only a branch of this science, namely, the 
psychology of labour. Professor Scott has made a careful if 
rather diffuse analysis of the psychological causes of efficiency 
or inefficiency of workers. Miss Goldmark has made an exhaustive 
study of the relationship of fatigue and efficiency, especially in 
women workers. 

Mr. Tayior’s is a remarkable book. It is written by a man 
who began life as a common labourer, who worked as pattern- 
maker and machinist, and eventually became chief engineer in 
a great steel works. It shows a power of imagination, a concen- 
tration of thought and language, which not only make it fascinat- 
ing for anyone to read, but also, in a way, which is rare in this 
kind, or perhaps any kind of book, leave in the mind of the reader 
an indelible impression of what the writer thought important 
in his views. And there can be no doubt in the reader’s mind 
after he has read the book that those views are of the utmost 
importance to the employer, the manager, the worker, and the 
economist. 

Mr. Taylor sets out to prove three points: first, that almost 
every daily act is performed inefficiently by us, and that great 
loss results from such inefficiency; second, that the remedy for 
the inefficiency is to be found in systematic management ; third, 
that the best management is a science. Not the least interesting 
part of his proof consists in the psychology of labour which he 
presents to us. He shows, first, that the ordinary systems of 
production and management, and especially piecework, universally 
result in underworking, or “soldiering,” 1.e., deliberately working 
slowly so as to avoid doing a full day’s work. This, of course, 
is deliberate inefficiency. But there is another cause of inefficiency 
over which the workman has no control. Under the best system 
of unscientific management the final responsibility for the way in 
which he is to do his job is left to the workman, and the workman 
uses rule-of-thumb methods which he has imitated from other 
workmen. Now, the American business man has discovered a 
great truth : that no man understands his own business. “To the 
man who says to me, ‘I know my own business,’ I say in my 
own mind, ‘God help you!’” were the words of a large manu- 
facturer at the conference at Dartmouth College. Mr. Taylor 
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applied this truth to the simplest work of the unskilled workman : 
he found that the most efficient way of doing even the simplest 
act can only be discovered by scientific study, often of a most 
elaborate nature : the man who is doing the act almost invariably 
has neither the time to investigate nor the intelligence to under- 
stand it. 

The ordinary system of good management Mr. Taylor calls 
the “incentive and initiative” system. The manager attempts, 
by giving some special incentive, e.g., pay, hope of promotion, 
&c., to induce the workman to use his traditional knowledge, skill, 
goodwill, &c., 1.e., his initiative. Scientific management, on the 
other hand, proceeds on four principles :—First, the development 
of a science for each element of a man’s work ; the object of this 
science is to arrive at standards of productivity of machinery, 
material, and men. Second, the scientific selection of machinery, 
material and men, and the training, teaching, and development 
of the men. Third, co-operation with the men, so that all work 
is done in accordance with the principles of the science which 
has been developed. Fourth, redistribution of responsibility 
between the management and the worker. 

The difference between the two methods and the results ob- 
tained by the adoption of the scientific principles are well shown 
in an example given by Mr. Taylor, the handling of pig-iron. 
The handling of pig-iron is unskilled labour of the most elementary 
kind. The labourer “stoops down, picks up a pig weighing about 
92 pounds, walks for a few feet or yards, and then drops it on 
to the ground or upon a pile.” There were 80,000 tons of pig-iron 
to be handied in the Bethlehem Steel Company, and a gang was 
loading on an average about 124 tons per day per man. The first 
step taken was a study of what Mr. Taylor calls the science of 
handling pig-iron. One of the most important laws of this science 
is the law that “for each given pull or push on the man’s arms it 
is possible for the workman to be under load for only a definite 
percentage of the day,” i.e., where each pig weighs 92 pounds 
the percentage is 43. Further, if an average workman worked 
“at an even gait,” i.e., working and resting at proper intervals 
in such a way that he was under load for 43 per cent. of the 
day, he ought to handle not 124, but 47 to 48 tons per day. The 
management then carefully selected and trained workmen to work 
in this way. The results were :— 

(1) That the pig-iron was handled at the rate of 47 to 48 
tons per man per day, an increase in efficiency of between 
300 and 400 per cent. 

(2) That the workmen earned under the new system $1.85 
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instead of $1.15 a day under the old, an increase in wages 
of-more than 60 per cent. 

This example will show how the principles of this science have 
actually been applied. There are many other examples in the four 
books which show that the principles, if applied in the spirit in 
which Mr. Taylor desires to apply them, do result in an enormous 
increase in efficiency, and a large increase in the workman’s 
earnings and the employer’s profit. Many questions of great 
interest and importance, which we must pass over, are raised by 
Mr. Taylor; there are, however, two points which we must 
notice; they both affect the position of labour under the new 
system. 

It has been claimed for the system that it not only enormously 
increases the wages of labour, but that it educates the workman 
and produces harmony between the employer and employed. But 
it is obvious, and Mr. Taylor himself recognises this, that such 
a result depends entirely upon the spirit in which the principles 
are applied. The manager of the future will study his workmen 
as he will study his machinery : he will know with the exactitude 
of a science the limit of a man’s capabilities, whether he is lifting 
weights or shovelling dirt. Such knowledge may truly be said to 
be a powerful instrument and an instrument which can be used 
against, as well as in, the interests of labour. The attempt has 
already been made to use it in order simply to increase profits 
and output by driving the workman and speeding up. The result 
was a series of strikes. But even if the new knowledge be used 
with the greatest scrupulousness there is the further danger that, 
as Miss Goldmark says, the efficiency engineers fail “to gauge 
fairly the tax of increased productivity upon the workers.” The 
result of investigation in three large establishments where the 
new management seem to have been honestly trying to apply the 
new principles showed that in some instances the result was 
fortunate, and in others unfortunate for the health of the working 
women. 

The other point is a psychological, some people would call it a 
sentimental, one. At any rate, it is a point to the consideration 
of which Mr. Taylor himself is continually inviting us. His interest 
in the minds and characters of the workmen and in the effect of 
efficiency upon their minds and characters appears in every page 
of his book. It is clear that, in his opinion, almost the greatest 
blessing which would result from the adoption of Scientific 
Management, is that it would make the workman “a happier 
and better man.” And it would achieve this result by educating 
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and training him “to his highest state of efficiency,” to the 
capability of doing “a higher class of work,” to “a friendly mental 
attitude toward his whole working conditions.” 

And yet there are few people who could read Mr. Taylor’s book, 
and no one who could read the report of the Amos Tuck School 
Conference, without having moments of doubt in so optimistic 
a view. ‘To the scientific manager, at any rate in the factory 
if not on paper, the workman is a machine, a little more com- 
plicated than a shovel, but not nearly as complicated as the metal- 
cutting machine, the problem of whose efficiency entails the solu- 
tion of a mathematical problem, in which the effect of twelve 
independent variables has to be determined. And in almost every 
case it seems that the highest efficiency of the human machine 
is obtained by reducing its operation to a few simple movements 
continually repeated at a high rate of speed. Miss Goldmark’s 
book furnishes ample proof of the dulling and deadening effect 
of the monotony of such work. It is true, of course, that the 
tendency to reduce the workman to a machine is not peculiar to 
scientific management. It is a characteristic of the infinite sub- 
division of labour in modern industry. It is, however, so marked 
in Scientific Management because Mr. Taylor’s principles only 
carry the conditions of modern industry to their logical conclusion. 
“We want for handling pig-iron,” says Mr. Taylor, “a man with 
a mind like an ox.” Well, no doubt there are plenty of men 
with minds like that of an ox, and it is probably better to employ 
them on the work of handling pig-iron than on more intellectual 
work. But what Scientific Management seems to do, by its time 
studies and stop-watches and simplification of movements and 
efficient monotony, is to reduce the minds of all its workmen to 
that of a squirrel perpetually revolving in a cage. 

L. 8. WooLr 


Das Problem des unverdienten Wertzuwachses und dessen 
Besteuerung mit besonderer Riicksicht auf Osterreich. By 
Dr. RENE Perin. (Vienna: Manzsche. 1912. Pp. xii+151. 
K. 4.80.) 


Der Wertzuwachs im Reichszuwachssteuergesetz. By Dr. 
StruTz, Senatsprisident des preussischen Oberverwaltungs- 
gerichts. (In Finanz-Archiv, Zweiter Band, 1911. Pp. 50.) 


THE adoption of a tax upon the unearned increment in ground 
values in Tyrol and Carinthia, and the fact that a similar tax 
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is under consideration in other provinces of Austria, have 
prompted Dr. Perin to make a study of the whole question, both 
in the development of its theory and in the details of British and 
German legislation, with the special object of ascertaining what 
lines of action are best suited to Austrian conditions. He con- 
siders that social policy has been far too prominent as a motive 
force in legislation, and that the question became practical politics 
before its scientific basis was thoroughly thought out. Its first 
conception received a false bias through the peculiar land con- 
ditions of the country of its origin. It is not difficult to acquiesce 
in the view that this classical English doctrine was too readily 
received as dogma on the Continent, and that no conception 
can be satisfactory which does not emancipate itself from the 
original limitations. The development of the idea is sketched 
briefly, but with wide reference. There is a welcome note upon 
the contribution of William Ogilvie to the subject, in his “Essay 
on the right of property in land,” in 1782, which is not generally 
familiar to English readers. After a careful attempt to apply 
the analysis of the theories of distribution to the taxation problem, 
illustrated particularly by Mr. Hobson’s contribution to the 
subject, which is found, considering its elaborate apparatus, to 
be disappointing in practical value in this respect, Dr. Perin deals 
with specific classes of increment. In agriculture, the particular 
case of values enhanced through protective corn duties, and 
unearned, is very frankly treated, and in building-site speculation 
the earned character of much of the profit is rightly insisted upon. 
The description of the English system, considering the space 
devoted to it, is particularly good, but criticism is surprisingly 
meagre—it is almost confined to comment upon the powers con- 
ferred on the Commissioners of Inland Revenue in matters of 
small detail. But he considers that our system succeeds as little 
as others in distinguishing purely unearned (chemisch-rein) incre- 
ment in general. The treatment of incidence is not distinctive, 
and is confined to the consideration of the settlement of tax upon 
an increment fully realised, that is, the actual disposition of duty 
due and payable; it does not touch the influence of prospective 
liability upon present market values. Coming to the chapters 
devoted to Austrian conditions, we obtain many interesting 
lights upon Home Rule finance in being. The central 
government has circulated two model proposals (on German 
lines) amongst the provinces—an action criticised by the 
author, as Imperial sanction and control is now reduced 
to a mere formality until 1918, when, if the central govern- 
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ment attempts to resume control, claims for compensation, 
according to past experience, will complicate and embarrass 
the position. The local governments are already too in- 
dependent in finance, and this action has merely played into 
their hands. The central treasury, half afraid of the new tax, 
as to its practicability and yield, will have ultimately to pay for 
getting the provinces to take. the risks of experiment; it would 
have been better to preserve intact whatever could still have been 
saved for unified financial administration, meeting the claims of 
the provinces by sanctioning local supplements or percentage 
additions (Zuschlage). 

Dr. Perin’s ideas are eminently logical and eschew all slipshod 
methods. The Austrian problem must be attacked by an exten- 
sion of pure betterment principles as far as they can possibly be 
applied, by a reform of existing taxes on land, and by a careful 
manipulation of income tax to cover all real speculation profit— 
that is, the existing field of apparent, or gross, increment must 
be covered as far as possible by extending appropriate existing 
methods, leaving the net and economic unearned increment to be 
attacked by a special impost, which must not be a mere “ hanger- 
on” to the rest of the national finance, but should be organically 
connected with it. 

Dr. Strutz, in his lengthy essay on the German Imperial Law 
of February, 1911, makes a searching examination of its under- 
lying principles, and criticises in considerable detail the actual 
provisions of the law. In the result, he has made many points 
which no student of the subject can afford to ignore. As a pioneer 
in the local propaganda and in the work of the local authorities, 
he speaks with great experience, and one is led to infer that he 
comes out of the fray with some grievances. His work is not 
intended to appeal to as wide a circle as Dr. Perin’s; it has not 
the latter’s lucidity, and much of its argument would seem laboured 
and hair-splitting to anyone not actually engaged in the admini- 
stration of the tax. With Diehl, he leads the opposition to the tax 
as an Imperial impost, and maintains his campaign vigorously. 
His complaint that all the argumentation, justification, and 
deliberation concerning the details of the law were consequent 
upon the continuous wavering between the benefit or equivalence 
principle, and that of sacrifice or faculty, is probably just; but 
in the practical issue of the matter the question is pursued with 
unnecessary insistence. The same difficulty was, of course, 
present during the English debates, but, in the result, we adhered 
more closely to the objective principle, faculty operating in a 
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negative fashion to check its too extended application (e.g., in 
the non-retrospective principle, and the provisions for “substi- 
tuted” site values), except in the isolated, positive exemptions 
for small owner-occupiers. Dr. Strutz maintains that the benefit 
principle cannot possibly be carried out in a State with justice, 
and the principles applicable to local taxation cannot for 
the same reason be upheld for the larger area, and he claims 
to know beyond challenge that this principle was supreme 
in the earliest Prussian projects, for ‘‘. . . dessen erster Entwurf 
von mir stammt und dessen Ausfihrung und parlamentarische 
Verteidigung von 1894 bis 1899, soweit das Finanzministerium 
in Frage kam ... in meiner Hand lag.” We have become 
familiar with the German argument for the retrospective tax, 
that imperial unity consolidated the forces making for increases 
in ground values: an interesting application of this claims that, 
as the veterans helped to create the Empire, the duty should 
provide for their pensions. He considers that the legislator 
should have chosen one principle and pursued it consistently. 
Despite his elaborate argument, he has not convinced us that the 
Imperial duty is against the interests of the local bodies. 

These contributions to the fast-growing mass of German and 
Austrian literature on the subject fill places of importance and do 
their work well. But in terminology every writer appears to 
be a law unto himself, with deplorable results in the sum total, 
and these two add to the wholly unnecessary confusion and 
complexity. 

J. C. STAMP 


Ofversikt af den Modérna Statliga Inkomst- och Férmégenhets- 
beskattningen i Europa. By Kart WILLGREN. (Helsingfors, 
1911. Pp. vu+724.) 

At the instance of a Committee appointed by the Senate of 
Finland, of whose reports the present volume forms the first 
section of the second part, Herr Willgren has prepared a treatise 
on income and property taxes in Europe. In view of an earlier 
official document of 1908 treating part of the material, it has not 
been necessary to his purpose to cover the entire ground. He 
has, however, given a tolerably comprehensive critical analysis 
of the nature and methods of this class of taxation in those 
countries of Europe which have included it among their sources 
of public revenue. 

France, Belgium, Portugal, Russia, Greece, and the Balkan 
States do not yet possess such taxes, though France and Russia 
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have under consideration proposals for their establishment ; while 
Portugal, after setting up an income tax in 1880, abandoned it in 
the following year. Classifying the existing (and the proposed 
French) systems in two groups, the examination of their principles 
and administrative methods deals first with those which, as in 
the United Kingdom, proceed by the taxation of the income 
derived from each of several specified sources, or groups of sources, 
and afterwards with those which deal with the income of each 
taxable person as a whole. The difficulties of the combination of 
these two features in our own system are made the subject of 
comment, especially in reference to the latest developments of 
differential treatment of incomes deriving from personal effort 
and from invested capital, and of incomes of different aggregate 
magnitudes. It may be noted that, in dealing with the manner in 
which the tax under Schedule A is collected, the English practice 
is treated as if applying throughout the United Kingdom. 

The countries whose systems are examined in the first group 
are the United Kingdom, Italy, and Spain, the proposals under 
discussion in France being also discussed in this group. In the 
second group the systems of the various States of the German 
Empire, of the Swiss Cantons, of Austria and Hungary, of the 
Scandinavian countries, and of the Netherlands are examined, 
the information given including much interesting detail as to 
scales of progression where these are used, the machinery for 
assessment, collection and control, the classes of incomes subject to 
taxation, the nature of any differential treatment granted, and 
other pertinent matters. In view of the mass of details involved 
it is not possible to attempt to summarise the results presented, 
and it must suffice to say that the volume is very informing, and 
one is justified in regretting that it is not available in one of the 
more generally familiar languages, so that a larger number of 
students of public finance might utilise its contents. 

But little space is given to discussion of the effects on national 
finance of the inclusion of income taxes among the sources of 
revenue, and of the variations in methods followed in different 
cases; and the fact that the volume is mainly a presentation of 
information, arranged so as to bring out the salient features, is a 
point which will commend it to those who seek facts rather than 
opinions. 

The last hundred pages or thereabout are devoted to an 
examination of property taxes as distinct from taxes whose 
amount is measured by the incomes of the taxed persons, and 


the procedure in this part of the volume is similar to that in the 
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earlier sections. A useful bibliography is given, extending to 
nine pages. 

Unquestionably Herr Willgren has provided information which 
should prove of great value to the Committee in its task of planning 
a reform in the methods of taxation in Finland, as it would indeed 
in any country. A. W. Fioux 


Saggi economici e finanziari sill’ Inghilterra. By Riccarpo DALLa 
Votta. (Milan: Remo Sandron. 1912. Pp. 434.) 


THIS is a series of articles on recent phases in English politics, 
reprinted from various Italian reviews of the last fifteen years. 
There are several papers on the prospects of free trade, which 
the author hopes that, both for our own sake and that of our 
neighbours, we shall not be tempted to abandon ; on our financial 
problems, and on our methods of emigration. He admires the 
Government’s attitude to the last, and threads his way with much 
success through the labyrinth of our voluntary emigration societies. 
He has three articles on the labour movement and Socialism in 
England, and (in 1897) specially praised the practical aims and free- 
dom from political theorising of our Trade Unions. He describes the 
working of the Land Acts in Ireland, whose problems he thinks 
only in part comparable to those of southern Italy. The aim of the 
series is to explain to Italian readers recent changes in English 
political conditions, rather than to criticise or to forecast. It can 
hardly, therefore, be of striking interest in this country. But the 
articles are accurate and judicious, and give a very friendly review 
of English affairs. 

C. V. BUTLER 


Le forme del progresso economico in Capitanata. By ANGELO 
FRACCACRETA. (Naples: Luigi Pierra. 1912. Pp. 173.) 


S1cNoR FRACCACRETA has written an interesting study of 
economic change in a district apparently remote from industrial 
problems. The Capitanata has been, during the last half-century, 
in process of transformation from open pastureland to cornfields, 
and from cornfields to the more or less intensive cultivation of vine- 
yards. After much tribulation, its prospects seem hopeful; the 
tide of emigration has turned ; production has increased, and the 
labouring classes get more of the product. Peasant proprietors 
are springing up, and the country needs, according to the author, 
to make much use of co-operation for such purposes as the purchase 
of agricultural machinery and the spread of agricultural banks, of 
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which a number already exist. The sphere of the latter must, 
however, be limited, as a time of drought may bring all the 
cultivators of a district to the verge of ruin at the same time. 
More roads and railways are urgently wanted, with better irriga- 
tion in the hottest districts, and organised efforts elsewhere to 
suppress malaria. The chapter on labour conditions illustrates 
the difficulty of applying the- economic standards of Western 
Europe to a Mediterranean people with a climate like that of 
Northern Africa, which, on a yearly average, prevents field work 
upon at least one day out of three. Many agricultural strikes in the 
last ten years have raised the pittance of the day labourers, who 
are said to be now fairly contented with their lot; but they are 
still liable, in dry weather, to have for weeks at a time no regular 


work or means of subsistence. 
C. V. BUTLER 


Les Actions de Travail dans les Sociétés Anonymes 4 participation 
ouvriére. By ETIENNE ANTONELLI. With a preface by M. 
Aristide Briand. (Paris: Felix Alcan. 1912. Pp. 192.) 


Ir is difficult for an English reviewer to do justice to this 
book. The author propounds a law for the encouragement of 
what we should call industrial copartnership, and defends it with 
considerable asperity against certain rival schemes. The problem 
is discussed under three aspects, legal, social, and economical. 
The legal discussion is technical, the remainder general. When 
we come to the general discussion, we naturally look with interest 
to the list of “expériences faites,” in order to see what kind of 
experiments this law is intended to encourage. The experiences 
are of two sorts, projects and accomplishments. Unfortun- 
ately, the French experiences, to which this projected law 
approximates, are all of them projects. A railway company, a 
gas company, a mining company, and a company of river motor- 
boats are quoted as having outlined parts of the system which 
it is now proposed to generalise by law. But none of these sug- 
gestions are more than three years old, and none of them have 
so far matured. When we come to accomplishments, we are given 
a selection of certain successful schemes in England, which seem 
to the author to be working in his direction. These schemes are 
taken from the list published by our Labour Copartnership Asso- 
ciation under the title of “the transformation of capitalism,” in 
particular those now in operation in the South Metropolitan 
and other English gas companies, in Lever Bros., Ltd., Foster, 
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Sons & Co., Ltd., of Padiham, and Gilbert Bros., of Nantwich. 
But our English successes are not due to special legislation, and 
an examination of M. Antonelli’s scheme will show how widely 
different are his proposals from our accomplishments. 

The projected law is briefly this. Any “société anonyme” 
may register as one “a participation ouvriére.” In such companies 
at least one quarter of the shares shall be “ workers’ shares” 
held by a special workmen’s society in the name of the workers 
as a whole, and at least one quarter of the management (t.e., of 
the general board of directors) shall be elected by this special 
workmen’s society, which has the power of appointing trade union 
officials not servants of the company. All such companies will 
be excused certain expenses of registration, and will be entitled 
in tendering for Government contracts to the privileges already 
enjoyed by workmen’s productive societies. 

Among the many merits which the author finds in his scheme 
two in particular interest us. First of all, the workers get their 
shares “of right.” They are not to be reduced to the bourgeois 
device (this point is developed on p. 65) of purchasing them by 
savings out of their wages or bonus. Secondly, the workmen’s 
society, which collectively owns these shares, can do what it 
pleases with the dividends, distribute them among the individual 
workers in proportion to their wages, pay them to sick or in- 
surance funds or even to the funds of interested trade unions. 
We naturally ask, in fact the author asks it for us, “ What is to 
be the basis on which the proportion between these gratuitous 
workers’ shares and the ordinary paid up shares of the company 
will be established? What is to be the position of a worker on 
retirement?” Our author replies: ‘All these questions will be 
decided by the workers themselves in the Act whereby their 
workers’ society is constituted ; they will differ according to the 
case. We have not to provide for it” (p. 31). Seeing that the 
first question is the most critical of all, and seeing that it could not 
possibly be decided by the workers alone without reference to those 
bourgeois persons who supply all the money, it seems a pity that 
our author does not give us a lead himself. To an unimaginative 
Englishman it seems possible that M. Antonelli’s companies with 
their exemption from charges and their privileges in Government 
contracts would (if they ever came into being) resemble those 
herring boats of which Adam Smith said that they were fitted 
out to catch not the fish, but the bounty. 

C. R. Fay 
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The Closed Shop in American Trade Unions. By Frank T. 
Stockton, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins University Studies in 
Historical and Political Science, Series XXIX., No. 3, 1911. 
187 pp.) 


THE relation between union and non-union labour is likely 
to remain a vexed question for so long as our present social 
organisation exists. Dr. Stockton’s book forms a useful con- 
tribution to the literature of the subject, not so much as a critical 
study of the abstract ethics involved, as an impartial statement 
of the actual facts of the situation in one particular country, from 
which it may be possible to glean some idea of the relative 
advantages and disadvantages of the “closed shop.” The greater 
part of the book is devoted to facts—facts concerning the history 
of the movement, facts concerning the various forms of “closed 
shop” and the various means adopted to “close” work- 
places and to enforce the rule once established, facts concerning 
the success or failure of the institution in a large variety of trades, 
and so on, collected from trade union publications and by personal 
investigations. 

But a study of this kind would not be adequate without 
some deductions of principle. To these the author devotes 
his two concluding chapters on the closed shop as a trade union 
device and on its social aspects. In the first of these, he points out 
that what he calls the “sentimental argument” (namely, the 
objection to working with men who do nothing to help in the 
fight, but merely reap the benefits of trade union activity) is not 
by any means the only one on which the raison d’étre of the closed 
shop is established from the trade union point of view. The 
system is a device to gain certain ends (e.g., the enforcement of 
the trade union rules, etc.), and not an end in itself, and, far 
from being only a passing phrase, it is, Dr. Stockton be- 
lieves, of rising importance and a method likely to be more 
and more widely adopted in future. As regards the economic 
effects from the employer’s point of view, clearly these vary 
according to the exact nature of the rule to be enforced in any 
particular shop, the crux of the question being whether or not the 
“right to hire and discharge” is unduly restricted. If it is, and 
especially if the union in which the employer must find his 
workmen is “closed” (t.e., not open to every workman in the 
trade), Dr. Stockton would unhesitatingly condemn the system, 
although individual employers may reap certain advantages from 
the use of the union label. As regards the hardship on non-union 
men, a distinction must be drawn again according as the union 
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itself is or is not “closed.” But closed unions are now rarely 
found. ~ The question is then concerned with whether or not any 
loss of individual liberty is compensated for by the benefits gained 
to the workmen at large by organisation. In summing up the 
advantages to trade unionism of the system, Dr. Stockton seems 
to feel that it is likely to be beneficial,—as leading the way to the 
highest and most efficient form of collective bargaining ,—if ex- 
cesses are avoided. And he concludes by mentioning a suggestion 
of State regulation of the “constitution, policy and management ” 
of trade unions, only to put it aside as not likely to be a question 
of practical politics—at least until the closed shop rule has been 
much more widely and successfully enforced than is the case at 
present. 
SopHy SANGER 


Die freien Gewerkschaften in Gesetzgebung und Politik. By 
Dr. SopHizE KLARMANN. (Leipzig: Duncker u. Humblot. 
1912. Pp. vi+115.) 


OF the three principal groups of trade unions in Germany, the 
“Free,” the Hirsch-Duncker or Radical, and the Christian (1.e., 
Roman Catholic) Unions, the first is by far the most important, 
both from the number of its members and its influence. From 
the very first this section of German Trade Unionism has been 
in close touch with the Social Democratic Party, and Fraulein Dr. 
Klarmann shows what the relation between the two has been, 
and also the attitude of the legislature to the “Free” Unions. 

Her little book is the 162nd volume in Schmoller and Sering’s 
well-known series, which the enterprise of Duncker and Humblot 
makes accessible to students. Some of the volumes are of very 
great value, but all, of course, cannot lay claim to first-rate im- 
portance, though the series as a whole is unique. As for the 
volume before us, we should not be surprised to learn that it was 
a doctoral dissertation. Anyhow, it shows conclusively that the 
author knows how to prosecute original research. As such it is 
satisfactory enough; as a contribution to learning, however, we 
are afraid that it will occupy only a very narrow niche. 

It is doubtful whether it was worth while to refer to the 
Reports of the Reichstag debates in order to set forth what exactly 
a particular member of the House said on such and such a date. 
Indeed, the first part of the booklet is overloaded with too many 
insignificant details. In the second section, which treats of the 
influence of the Social Democrats on the “Free” Unions, there is 
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a good deal that is valuable. Especially interesting is the chapter 
on Labour celebrations on May Day—how, ever since 1889, when 
the celebration was first proposed, the Trade Unions in Germany 
have not been very enthusiastic about it. The author is mistaken if 
she imagines (p. 49 note) that Labour Day is not celebrated on 
May 1st in England by at least some of the Trade Unions. 
It is also incorrect to speak of Mr. John Burns as Minister of 
Labour. 

The book is concerned solely with German Trade Union con- 
ditions, and concludes with the assertion that Trade Unionism in 
Germany occupies a position midway between the policy of com- 
promise which characterises the English movement, on the one 
hand, and that of anti-parliamentary Syndicalism on the other. 

M. EPSTEIN 


The Trade of the East India Company from 1709 to 1813. By 
EK. P. Ropinson. (Cambridge University Press. 1912. 
Pp. viit+186. 3s. 6d. net.) 


THIs is a fresh and suggestive essay, which treats of the trade 
of the Company from the data preserved in the pamphlets which 
appeared in considerable numbers from time to time, in addition 
to which occasional reference is made to the records at the India 
Office. It would have been more satisfactory to have relied 
mainly on the latter and less on the former. The great mass of 
tracts relating to India is undoubtedly valuable, but one needs 
to be able to discount the special bias of the writer—after which 
the outstanding impression is often the great skill with which that 
bias is concealed. 7 

Probably no writer, who is conscious of the importance of the 
later history of the Company, could succeed in isolating com- 
mercial questions from political ones. The final result that a 
chartered company succeeded in founding an Empire—it may 
have been almost against its will—still remains; and Mr. 
Robinson’s conclusion as to the advantages of private enterprise 
(pp. 173, 174) is well judged. He also draws attention to the 
patriotism and straightforward methods of the Company. This 
view, however, leaves the trading monopoly as a very difficult 
problem, and a judicious method has been adopted in studying 
it at different stages, since the arguments, for and against, varied 
from generation to generation. Without a monopoly there would 
have been no East India Company in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries; and without a Company British relations 
with India would have been very different. 
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It is unfortunate that the account of events before 1709 contains 
a number of errors. The East India Company was not “the 
first to employ the joint-stock principle for the management of 
trading ventures” in England, nor was it a Regulated Company 
“during the first few years of its existence,” nor could entrance 
into a Regulated Company be “always obtained by paying a fee” 
(p. 4)—there was often a “test” to which the applicant must 
conform. Again, the capital in 1657 was intended to be divisable 
amongst the shareholders after seven years, but circumstances 
prevented it. There are also several errors in the interesting 
summary of the foundation of the New Company and the Union 
in 1709 (e.g., “the preponderating influence ” of the Old Company 
and the date of the call of 25 per cent., pp. 27, 28). The loan 
required by 6 Anne c. 17 was not the first instance of the principle 
of “consolidated funds” (p. 36). The idea that the trade had to 
be conducted on an intricate credit basis is correct, but the basis 
of the operation is certainly stated wrongly on p. 36. An acquaint- 
ance with the work of Dr. S. Van Brakil would perhaps have 
modified some of the views expressed concerning the Dutch East 
India Company (e.g., p. 170). 

W. R. Scort. 





















NOTES AND MEMORANDA 


THE Economic FUTURE OF GOLD. 


THE importance of the Witwatersrand as a gold producer is 
shown by these figures :— 
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The production of the rest of the world has only grown slightly, 
and is now tending to fall off; that of the Transvaal—practically 
all from the Witwatersrand deposits—has increased rapidly, and 
is still growing. 

These deposits are of an unusual nature, and their geological 
character has a bearing on the economic future of gold. 

The sources of gold may be grouped in three classes: (i.) 
alluvial ; (ii.) quartz; (ii.) Witwatersrand banket. The first can 
be worked by anyone with a trifling amount of capital, and con- 
sequently, when discovered, get worked out very rapidly. They 
are no longer found except in remote parts of the earth, such as 
the Alaskan snows or the sandy deserts of West Australia; they, 
probably, will be of little importance in the future. 

Ordinary quartz deposits, which at present yield most of the 
output, require a considerable capital; but they are very erratic. 
Accordingly they often yield fortunes to discoverers, but much 
more often money is thrown away on them. The enterprise is so 
much of a gamble that the ordinary laws of economics do not apply 
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to it. Thus, Soetbeer expresses the opinion that more has been 
spent en prospecting for gold than the product is worth; and de 
Launay says: “[the gold output] is far higher than it should 
be in view of the rare occurrence of gold in the earth’s crust, if 
man did not throw himself upon gold ores with more passionate 
and exaggerated enthusiasm than, for instance, upon iron ores.” 
In other words, quartz mining is not a strictly economic process ; 
it is not one in which the value of the product is regulated by the 
relation between cost of production and intensity of demand. 
Accordingly change in value can not be expected to react in the 
usual way on the supply. 

Witwatersrand banket deposits, on the other hand, are of a 
regularity that is hardly surpassed by any of the base metals or 
other minerals. They can be treated as a manufacturing industry 
is treated. The capital required is very large—more than a million 
for a mine worked on the modern scale; and it takes four or 
five years to bring the mine to the producing stage. But it is 
possible to make a fairly close calculation of working costs, and 
yield, and the element of risk is not greater than in other industries. 
Under these circumstances a rise or fall in the value of gold in- 
fluences the directors of the mining industry in the way commonly 
explained in economic treatises : the Witwatersrand deposits act 
as a reservoir, steadying the value of gold, to a far greater extent 
than equally large quartz deposits. Thus gold is entering into 
the normal categories of economics ;—it has perhaps been over- 
looked how little this has been the case in the past. 

The regularity of the Witwatersrand ores is such that attempts 
have been made to measure the “elasticity” of supply. The 
author has made some inquiries on this head, and is much in- 
debted to mining authorities on the Rand for their courtesy in 
helping him. The data are not regarded by them as of sufficient 
value to publish. This, no doubt, is the case from the mines 
shareholders’ point of view, 1.e., it is not possible to make a valid 
forecast of the profits to be made by a mine in this way. For 
the more general question considered in this paper perhaps some 
sort of rough estimate may be made. Thus, at present, four 
pennyweights (or 17s.) per ton may be taken to represent the cost 
of working in large, well-equipped mines; and probably most of 
the engineers would agree that if the number of pennyweights 
could he reduced to three, the amount of available ore—not only in 
the « tral Rand, but in outlying districts where mining is not yet 
prontable—would be increased by far more than 25 per cent. ; 
rather by 50 to 100 per cent. If this is so, the coefficient of 
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elasticity of supply is two, three, or four. The steadying effect on 
prices increases with increase of this coefficient. These facts may 
then be taken to support the view expressed by the author 
(Economic JOURNAL, Vol. 22, p. 16) that prices are more likely 
to approximate to a certain average than to move indefinitely 
away from it. 


R. A. LEHFELDT 
Johannesburg. 
April, 1912. 





THE INCIDENCE OF SOME LAND TAXES AND THE DISPERSION OF 
DIFFERENTIAL ADVANTAGES. 


THE general purpose of this paper is to indicate that the 
fundamental characteristics of the incidence of certain taxes 
connected with land are determined by the relative supplies of 
land endowed with different degrees of the differential advantages 
for which rents are paid, or, as I shall express it, by the dispersion 
of relevant differential advantages. 

A tax proportional to acreage on all land in use may be selected 
for illustration. One view commonly held to-day about the in- 
cidence of this impost would seem to be that of J. S. Mill, which 
he states as follows :— 

“‘A tax proportioned to the rent would fall wholly on the rent, 
and would not at all raise the price of corn, which is regulated 
by the portion of the produce that pays no rent. A fixed tax of 
so much per cultivated acre, without distinction of value, would 
have effects directly the reverse. ‘Taking no more from the best 
qualities of land than from the worst, it would leave the differ- 
ences the same as before, and consequently the same corn rents, 
and the landlords would profit to the full extent of the rise of 
price. To put the thing in another manner, the price must rise 
sufficiently to enable the worst land to pay the tax ; thus enabling 
all lands which produce more than the worst to pay not only the 
tax, but also an increased rent to the landlords.” ! 

Mill is positing that the demand for the produce is quite 
inelastic ; and we shall discuss the question exclusively on the 
same hypothesis. But, before proceeding to our main thesis, an 
obvious correction must be made in Mill’s way of putting things. 
In Mill’s reasoning it is not recognised that the inevitable rise in 

1 Principles, Bk. v., Ch. iv., § 3, last paragraph. Ricardo appears to have 
originated this doctrine (see Principles, Ch. xii.). Of modern authorities who have 
subscribed to it, I may cite Seligman, Shifting and Incidence of Taxation, p. 259, 
last ed. 
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the price of the produce must be accompanied by a more intensive 
use all round of some land, and consequently by the desertion of 
other land. When this is allowed for, while at the same time it 
is supposed that a portion of the worst land still remains in use, 
it becomes apparent that corn rent would rise so that landlords 
would profit more than in the degree in which price rose. 

Now it is evident that a particular dispersion of differential 
advantages is necessarily implied by Mill’s results as thus 
amended. It is implied that there is so much marginal land that 
the tax could not possibly cause the whole of it to be totally 
neglected. But this implication, though it may be approximately 
realised, is never exactly realised. It is certain than an appreci- 
able contraction of the land in use would result in some ascent 
of marginal fertility—to think for the moment of differential 
advantages as consisting wholly in fertility, as Mill does in his 
example. 

Consider the following figure, supposing that some objective 
measurement of the totality of the differential advantages asso- 
ciated with different plots of land is attainable.’ Degrees of 
differential advantage in the descending order are measured along 
OX, the maximum being at O, and acres are measured along 
OY. Mill’s argument assumes that when any quantity of land 
Cb is worked, its marginal quality being OC, the amount of the 
land in use, which is of marginal quality, must be considerable, 
say an amount ab. The tax must not be heavy enough to induce 
the rejection of as much as ab of land. 

I submit that this supposition is too sweeping, even if it is 
broadly interpreted. Assuming that Od is the curve expressing 
the relation between the marginal quality of land in use and the 
amount of land in use, the relevant part of the curve Od is not 
bound to ascend at a rapidly increasing rate. If it did, Mill’s 
reasoning, as amended, would be approximately sound as regards 
most actual cases. But strictly it holds only at one extremity, 
or limit, of a range of possible cases lying between it and another 
limit. Into the characteristics of the other limit we have next 
to inquire. 

At the practical limit implied by Mill’s views it is taken for 


1 [ proceed in this hypothetical manner so as to follow closely the authorities 
whom I have referred to and for the sake of simplicity, but my readers will no doubt 
discover for themselves that a more scientific construction is possible. ‘“ Fertility,” 
of course, depends ceteris paribus upon the intensity of cultivation. Some of the 
worst land might become the best when cultivation intensified. This con- 
sideration, however, is not sufficiently serious, in my opinion, to invalidate the 
discussion above. 
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granted, as has been indicated, that slightly inferior land is likely 
to be far more abundant than the land just above it in quality. 
Now we may be quite sure, on the ground of experience, that the 
diametrically opposite relation, which is such that the superior 
land is much the more abundant, is so exceedingly unlikely in 
any circumstances, taken as a whole, that it can be disregarded. 
But it is not inconceivable practically, though it may be very 
unlikely, that up to a point the less valuable land should be found 
in little, if any, more profusion than the better land. Actual 
conditions in a sparsely populated country, where subsistence 
farming was the rule, so that situation was of little moment, 


Y 
l d 











O Cc X 


might be of this nature. Conceding that a curve in the figure 
ascending at a decreasing rate (1.e., a curve concave to Oz) is 
impossible, we are almost bound to admit, as possibly representa- 
tive in substance of facts in some places and periods, a curve 
ascending at a constant rate, that is an ascending straight line 
like Oe. Here, then, the opposite limit may be fixed. 

The details of an investigation into the distribution of the 
burden of the tax at this limit need not be set forth in this 
note. Suffice it to say that an examinaion of the case shows 
(a) that landlords as a class are quite likely to suffer instead of 
benefiting, and (b) that the proceeds of the tax may exceed the 
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loss of consumers (as measured in money) when the rate of the 
tax is not very high. For the loss represented by the proceeds of 
the tax and the rent which used to be paid for the land thrown 
out of cultivation, landlords would probably not be recouped by 
the rise in the gross rental of the acres still worked, consequent 
upon the enhanced price of the produce, were it a fact that the 
elasticity of supply on these latter lands was high while the new 
marginal land had substantial differential advantages over the old 
marginal land. This being admitted, the truth of proportion (b) 
becomes evident. 

So, as regards the effect of the tax on landlords, at the one 
limit we have rent increased ; but as we pass away from this limit 
ceteris paribus the increase becomes less and less, until it probably 
gives place to a curtailment of rent, which is steadily magnified 
as we approach the other limit. As I have already said, under 
modern conditions the actual consequences of a tax proportional 
to acreage are likely to be akin to Mill’s forecasts, particularly in 
view of the fact that almost certainly the supplies of land with 
situational conveniences, measured by proximity to a centre, will 
be increasingly limited the greater the conveniences. It needs 
no demonstration to show that the above argument holds in 
general of building land also when the intensity of its use is 
affected by the tax. 

I now reach my broad conclusions, which I fear must figure 
as disproportionately as bread in Falstaff’s famous meal. The 
first generalisation is that any tax which relatively discourages 
the extensive use of land tends most to raise rent when differential 
advantages are dispersed most unevenly (t.e., according to Od 
in the figure), and that when they are dispersed evenly (i.e., 
according to Oe in the figure) rent may be reduced. The second 
generalisation, which is the complement of the first, is only 
suggested by the foregoing treatment, but investigation shows 
that it holds. It is that any tax which relatively discourages the 
intensive use of land tends most to lower rent when differential 
advantages are thus unevenly dispersed, and that when they are 
dispersed evenly rent may be increased. To illustrate this second 
generalisation, it may be pointed out that in a long thin town 
(on a narrow peninsular, say), with its centre, so to speak, at one 
end, rates which checked high building might raise the totality of 
ground rents. The effect of these taxes on consumers under the 
different conditions imagined can easily be inferred when the 


effect on rent is known. 
S. J. CHAPMAN 
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THE FAMILY BUDGET OF AN INDIAN RAIYAT. 


TuE keynote of Indian village life is simplicity. The village 
is simpler, far simpler, in its economic than in its social or 
religious aspects. Social and religious customs vary much from 
village to village and from caste to caste within the same village. 
The lines of economic cleavage largely follow the classification of 
individuals according to their means. In its economic aspects, 
therefore, there is a sufficient sameness in Indian village life to 
justify us in talking of a typical village. A single village in 
Bengal, or one in Bombay, or Madras, or Upper India, or the 
Central Provinces, will serve as a type for the whole of India for 
our present purpose. The elementary needs are the same, though 
the environing circumstances may differ, as they do differ, 
considerably. 

But may we talk of a typical villager? No, we cannot; yet 
we may talk of a ratyat, who is neither very rich nor very poor ; 
such a raiyat, for instance, as cultivates five to twenty acres of 
land. By this we mean a man who cultivates the land by himself 
with the help of his family, employing a few casual labourers at 
busy times to help him,—though there is one task which the or- 
dinary raiyat, however lazy he may be, will not entrust to anyone 
else, and that is the sowing of the seed. For the use of this bit of 
land the raiyat pays rent to someone—it may be a middleman, but 
we will call him a landlord for our present purposes. This is not 
the place to go into questions of land tenure, of which the kinds 
are legion. 

The cultivator, then, pays rent to the landlord; the amount 
of rent depending on various considerations, amongst which must 
be reckoned the quality of the soil, though this is by no means 
a determining factor. We cannot apply Ricardian theories to 
Indian rents. In fact, largely owing to the “intromissions” of 
officials of the Settlement Department, rents are in practice kept 
far below the “economic” figure which would result from a 
system of competition. Still, we find rents ranging from four 
annas to Rs. 751 an acre. It is as impossible to talk of a typical 
or average rent as it is to talk of a typical or average cultivator. 
We have, however, a village rate for every village, which is a 
rough kind of average, taking into account the quantities of land 
held at each rate of rent. 

1 Rs, 75 is £5 sterling at the rate of exchange, 1s. 4d. the rupee. One anna isa 


penny at the same rate. 
No. 87.—VOL. XXII. K K 
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The raiyat’s holding grows one, two, or possibly three crops 
in the year, according to the soil, climate, and local agricultural 
traditions. He sells them straight from the threshing floor to 
the landlord or to the local grain merchant, who is not infre- 
quently the village money-lender. If the village is near a town, 
he may sell direct to an agent of the town grain merchant, who 
sells the grain in turn to bigger merchants. The main portion 
of a good crop thus finds its way to the big towns, or to places 
where temporary scarcity exists. A portion remains under normal 
conditions for local consumption and seed purposes either in the 
village itself or in the nearest market-place. Where the local 
means of communication are good, the portion retained in the 
villages is generally inconsiderable. Anyone who has had personal 
experience of the working of a District Board or Road Cess Com- 
mittee must have been at some time or other struck with the 
fact that the substitution of a bridge for a ferry crossing a river 
results in a large increase in the traffic. It is, in fact, not at all 
an uncommon thing to find the cart traffic doubled by a bridge. 
The reason is generally to be found in the local movements of 
grain. Grain which was formerly retained for local consumption 
in the village anent the next harvest now crosses the bridge to 
the nearest market, where it is stored in godowns or granaries 
to be returned across the bridge in due course to meet the gradual 
village requirements. In this way the cultivator gets a better 
price for his grain by selling in a larger market. A certain 
amount of grain is, however, always retained in the village itself 
for local consumption, and is to be found stored away inside 
the houses contained in a mud cylinder built up from the earthern 
floor. 

Among the most prominent features of a strictly rural 
economy are, as might be expected, the cattle. The villager 
obtains his supply of milk chiefly from the buffalo and the goat, 
cow milk being regarded as rather a luxury. The cow is, strictly 
speaking, not quite an economic product amongst Hindus, 
because to a Hindu it is almost an act of impiety to sell a cow 
for profit. But he sometimes gets round this difficulty by selling 
the cow along with a bull calf—a justifiable operation of the 
nature of a legal fiction. A fairly good cow is generally obtain- 
able for Rs. 15 (one pound sterling). A pair of ordinary plough 
bullocks costs from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, but in case of Gujerati and 
other good strains the price often rules much higher. Bullocks 
are amongst the villager’s most prized possessions. So solicitous 
is he of their welfare that he burns cow-dung cakes all night to 
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the windward of them to prevent the ubiquitous mosquito from 
biting them. 

We will now try to arrange the budget estimate of an ordinary 
cultivator. The facts and figures have been ascertained by the 
most careful inquiries made in circumstances which leave no 
room for doubt or suspicion as to their accuracy. The case 
selected is typical of a very large class. The raiyat happens to 
be a Mahommedan, but except in respect of the keeping of fowls, 
he might be a Hindu. His name is Nasiruddin. He has a wife, 
two sons, and three daughters, all living with him. He has also 
a brother living in the same house, but separate in mess. The 
latter has not been considered as a member of the family. The 
holding consists of eighteen acres, half of which is in usufructuary 
mortgage to a creditor. We have only to do, then, with the nine 
acres held in actual possession of Nasiruddin. On the debit side 
of his annual budget we have the following items :— 


Rupees, 

Diet.. * 80/- 
Labour employed in ploughing, transplanting 

weeding, and reaping wea : 12/- 
Seedlings ... : 8/- 
Ceremonies at death and ‘marriage (averaged) 10/- 
Clothing ... a von “fe ea ‘as 15/- 
Rent ke ae aes aaa ee ata 28/- 
Toddy (tari) sc ee a; ee re 4/- 
Repairs to house .. ; is Ae 7/- 
Cattle and agricultural implements aE cae 10/- 
Chaukidari tax (village — a sai -/12/- 
Tobacco and lime ge an se 2/4/- 


Total Rs.....  177/- 


The equivalent of this in sterling at the rate of 1s. 4d. the 
rupee is £11 16s. 8d. On the credit side we have the following 


items :— 


Rupees. 
Bhadoi crops ae eas eds de den 80/- 
Aghani crop (rice) ses ac Cr -«. 220]- 
Rabbi (winter) crops... oa es eee 20/- 
Income from sale of fowls ae ae ees 10/- 
», dealing in cattle ... Fe Sed 10/- 
Total Rs.... 190/- 


or, in sterling, £12 13s. 4d. 

Nasiruddin has thus Rs. 13, or rather less than £1 sterling, 
left at the end of the year to pay his debts, or to buy bangles for 
his wife. Here is a list of the articles actually found in his house 
classified as necessities and luxuries :— 


K Kk 2 
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Necessities. 
Beds, two. Cups, three. 
Earthen vessels for holding rice, Pair of scales, 
three. Sieve. 
Earthen cooking pots, eight. Baskets, nine. 
Earthen pot for oil, Pillows, two. 
Ladder. Waiter lifter (kareen). 
Stone for grinding spices. Water pitchers, three. 
Wooden instrument for threshing Mills for grinding corn, two. 
paddy. Clothing, about a dozen articles, 
Earthen plates, eight. costing, all told, about Rs. 20. 
Rope for hanging clothes. Quilt. 
Plough. Large iron-bound wooden chest. 


Bullock (one, the other being lent 
by his brether). 


Luxuries. 
Umbrella. Hookah. 
Enamelled plate. Fowls, eighteen in number. 
Bottle for kerosine oil. Goats, two. 
Brass vessel (Jota). Buffalo, one. 
Carpet. Ornaments (not shown, said to be 
Lantern. worth Rs. 15 or Rs, 20, but 
Tobacco and lime (for hookah). probably worth a little more). 


It will be seen at a glance how extremely simple is the furni- 
ture of the raiyat’s house. There is no need to preach swadeshi 
principles to the ordinary raiyat, for he is already in the nature 
of things and of necessity as swadeshi as he can be. If we except 
the umbrella (which came from Austria), the enamelled plate 
(from Germany), the metal of the brass lota and the ornaments, 
and three or four of the simple articles of clothing (from Man- 
chester), the whole of the raiyat’s little stock was produced in 
India ; some of it, in fact, in situ. 

A casual perusal of these lists might convey the impression 
that, judged by Western standards of wealth, the Indian raiyat 
is miserably poor. In reality, however, no standard of com- 
parison is possible. The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb. 
The clothing which the English climate makes a necessity to the 
ordinary workman, would positively incommode the movements 
of the Indian coolie. Buckle has accustomed us to the idea of 
the appropriate relations of a frugal dietary to a tropical clime. 
There is no limit to income below which respectable existence 
becomes impossible, for in the East even the beggar is respect- 
able. 

We will now consider briefly the nature of the local distri- 
buting agency. The cultivator buys his commodities in the 
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village shop. Here is a list of the commodities which were 
actually found in it :— 


Cloth. Spices. 

Kerosine oil (Burma). Various native medicines. 
Treacle. Tobacco. 

Potatoes (sweet). Pulses, 

Salt. : Matches. 

Dyes. 


The matches hail from Japan, the dyes (aniline) from 
Germany, the cloth from England. This shop obtains its supplies 
from the nearest hat, or public market, at which the most extra- 
vagant miscellany of goods may be found displayed. There are 
two market days a week, and people come from all the villages 
within a radius of ten miles. The hét is mapped out into lanes, 
the separate shop spaces on either side being demarcated by 
bamboos let into the ground. In one corner is the cattle dealer ; 
hard by the sweetmeat seller sits in a halo of hornets, his sticky 
wares exuding moisture in the broiling sun ; next door to him the 
butcher with amorphous and problematic legs of goat hanging 
over the street. You cannot see his wares for they are an inch 
deep in hornets. Giving the butcher a wide berth, you are 
brought up against the seller of vegetables. Then comes the fish 
shop: old women are selling small fish in small baskets; then 
you pass on in succession to the vendors of spices, oils (mustard 
and castor), salt (both European and of local manufacture), 
tobacco, rice and pulses, clothing of all kinds (for male and 
female), matting, gur (molasses), lime (locally manufactured from 
worms), baskets, buffaloes’ milk, votive clay horses intended for 
women to offer to the gods; till, attracted by the strains of a 
gramophone grinding out a Hindustani dance, you find yourself 
with a pedlar who sells looking-glasses, necklaces, matches, 
scissors, locks, combs, brushes, lamps (Hinks’ lanterns), rings, 
umbrellas, gilt bangles, thread, and innumerable other things 
from Manchester, Birmingham, and Sheffield. The tailor sits 
close by plying a “Singer” machine; next him is the seller of 
buffalo bells; and then the saddler, who also sells equipments for 
elephants; next him, at the end of the line, a very old man is 
explaining to an admiring throng of small boys the mysteries of 
an antique “European bicycle,” and a goldsmith (who also lends 
money for a consideration) is chipping small pieces with a chisel 
from a slab of gold which bears the stamp of the Bank of England. 
When the bazaar is “warm,” a vast business is conducted in small 
details to the accompaniment of a din compared with which 
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Billingsgate or Covent Garden at their best are as halls of silence. 
Such is the Indian village hat. 

The above lists fully bear out the assertion with which we set 
out—that the keynote of Indian village life is simplicity. The 
great bulk of the commodities is of indigenous growth or manu- 
facture. The few commodities of European production are mostly 
cheap. The umbrellas were selling at one rupee apiece. An 


umbrella of better quality would not sell in such a place. 
H. R. PERROTT 
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Report by the Committee on Irish Finance. [Cd. 6153.] 1912. 
Price 34d. 


Government of Ireland Bill: Outline of Financial Provisions. 
[Cd. 6154.] 1912. Price 1d. 


Return Showing the Debt Incurred for purely Irish Purposes. 
[H. of C. 110.] 1912. Price 1d. 


THE problem of Irish finance has taken on a new complexion 
since the time of the earlier Home Rule Bills, by reason of the 
fact that Irish expenditure now exceeds Irish revenue. It is no 
longer a question of how much Ireland should pay towards 
Imperial expenditure. Interest, especially in Ireland, now 
centres round how much she is to get. One of the first tasks of 
the Committee, appointed by the Government previous to the 
bringing in of the Home Rule Bill, was therefore to inquire into 
the probable amount of this deficit. On the whole, they justify 
the figures of the much-abused Treasury White Paper. This 
return is not free from error ; but there is not much reason, in the 
opinion of the Committee, for thinking that the errors preponderate 
on one side rather than the other. It is fairly certain that, since 
the grant of Old Age Pensions, there has been a deficit of about 
£1,000,000 on an expenditure of between £11,000,000 and 
£12,000,000 for purely Irish purposes. In 1912-13 it is estimated 
(in the Outline of Financial Provisions) that the expenditure will 
rise to £12,354,000 and the deficit to about £1,500,000. 

There are few other relevant facts. With one or two incon- 
siderable exceptions (Land Tax, Inhabited House Duty, Railway 
Passenger Duty, and Patent Medicine Duties), revenue is at pre- 
sent raised in Ireland by the same taxes as in Great Britain. It is 
also necessary to bear it in mind that, as Ireland is a poorer 
country than England, a scale, whether of judicial salaries or of 
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old age pensions, which is reasonable here, may be extravagant 
there. Apart from these considerations, we have for solution a 
pure problem in federal finance and political expediency. 

The method of solving it, recommended by the Committee 
of Inquiry, has not been adopted by the Government. The 
recommendations of the former were excessively simple: the 
Irish Parliament to have the: power of imposing and levying all 
taxation in Ireland (with reservations, if necessary, in the matter 
of tariffs), the Imperial Exchequer to bear the cost of all old age 
pensions already granted at the date of transfer (which, being 
estimated at about £3,000,000, would give the Irish Exchequer 
a handsome surplus to start with), and “the obligation of Ireland 
to contribute to the general expenditure of the realm to be 
affirmed, but a settlement of the amount of the contribution to 
be allowed to remain in abeyance.” The Government’s plan is 
much more complicated. It leaves unimpaired the Imperial Par- 
liament’s right to levy taxation in Ireland, but the Irish Parlia- 
ment may (subject to the transfers to be explained later) vary in 
Ireland, as it sees fit, the rate of any Imperial tax (though not 
by addition to an amount exceeding 10 per cent. in the case of 
Income Tax, Death Duties, or Customs Duties other than those 
on beer and spirits), and may levy any new taxes other than 
Customs Duties. The Imperial Government is to collect all 
revenue in Ireland as heretofore, and is to hand over to the Irish 
Exchequer a certain part of this revenue known as the Transferred 
Sum ; and (in addition to the collection of taxes) is to control and 
bear the cost of certain services known as the Reserved Services '— 
namely the Constabulary, Land Purchase, and the “Social Re- 
form” Services (Old Age Pensions, Health Insurance, Unemploy- 
ment Insurance, and Labour Exchanges). The principles on 
which the amount of the Transferred Sum is to be calculated are 
laid down in the Bill and a Joint Exchequer Board is to be set 
up to determine the facts. At first this sum is fixed so as to 
yield a surplus of £500,000 (dropping to £200,000 within six 
years) over the present expenditure on Irish Government 
less the cost of the Reserved Services. If the Irish Parliament 
levies new taxes or adds to those levied by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, the estimated additional yield is added to the Transferred 
Sum; if it diminishes the rate of an Imperial tax, the estimated 
loss is deducted from it. Apart from such changes, the amount 
of the Transferred Sum is to remain rigidly fixed—whether the 


1 Under certain conditions any of these may cease eventually to be Reserved 
Services, 
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yield of taxes in Ireland as levied at the present time rises or falls— 
until an equilibrium has been reached between the total revenue 
derived from Ireland and the total expenditure on Irish purposes. 
When this equilibrium is reached and Ireland is self-supporting 
again, the whole question of the relations between Irish and 
Imperial finance is to be reopened. 

Thus the Government scheme only agrees with the proposals 
of the Committee in shelving the fundamental problem of federal 
finance—the problem of how a subordinate unit can best be 
made to contribute to Imperial purposes. Ingenious and interest- 
ing though this scheme is, it is a contribution rather to the art of 
political expediency than to that of federal finance. This was, 
probably, inevitable. So long as Ireland is not self-supporting, 
the question of her contribution to Imperial purposes must remain 
academic; and it is generally inexpedient to legislate for condi- 
tions not yet actual. By the time Ireland is self-supporting the 
whole situation may have changed. The Government scheme, 
then, is a stop-gap affair, designed to tide over a period of 
transition, not to solve a fundamental problem of statesmanship. 
Looked at from this standpoint, it seems fairly workmanlike and, 
though not without political subtlety (passive resistance to the 
payment of taxes on the part of Ulster, it may be noticed, will 
be resistance to the Imperial, not to the Irish Government) 
unobjectionable in principle. The retention of the power to 
collect taxes is a very real guarantee of the supremacy of the 
Central Government. 

The economist, however, may look forward a little further 
than would be wise for the politician. Does the Irish case 
suggest any reflections to us which bear on the ultimate problem ? 
Speaking broadly, it has been the accepted doctrine amongst 
existing Federations that customs should be regarded as a 
peculiarly Imperial source of revenue, and direct taxes on incomes 
and inheritances as appertaining primarily to the individual 
States. It was on these lines that the financial schemes of the 
earlier Home Rule Bills were framed. It is on these lines that 
those are thinking, who look to some sort of Customs Union as a 
necessary first step to closer relations between the component 
parts of the British Empire. But experience points the other 
way both in Germany and in the United States, where the central 
governments have suffered embarrassment in their financial 
arrangements through being practically precluded by State 
rights from the simpler forms of direct taxation. So also, I think, 
does reflection upon the general question. Unless the federated 
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units are very similar to one another in economic status and 
condition, the details of customs duties, whether levied for pro- 
tective purposes or for revenue, must plainly depend upon local 
circumstances. For protection a uniform rate over a wide and 
varied region must prove excessive in one part if it is to be adequate 
in another. And for revenue a uniform system of customs must 
be both inequitable and unproductive. The inequity of indirect 
taxes as between scattered individuals with different tastes in 
matters of consumption we may ignore. But when the individuals 
against whom our system discriminates form a compact com- 
munity, we can no longer do so safely. Even in the case of 
Ireland, where the difference of conditions is but moderate, the 
question whether her consumption of beer or whisky or tea 
is above or below that of the rest of the United Kingdom may 
give rise to acute controversy. Nor yet, if tastes were uniform, 
would it be easy to adjust indirect taxes for Imperial purposes 
so that the contributions of districts of varying degrees of wealth 
would be fairly adjusted to capacity. To levy customs imperially 
and to make Ireland contribute thus to Imperial purposes would 
be, therefore, most impolitic. And the more widely such a policy 
were extended, the more impracticable would it become. 
There are two other ways in which a Central Government can 
derive revenue from its component parts: by money contribu- 
tions or by direct taxes. If the amount of the money contribution 
is to vary, this arrangement is unsatisfactory as regards both the 
internal finance of the parts and the method of determining how 
it is to vary. If the amount is to be fixed, this arrangement 
must greatly embarrass the finance of the Central Government, 
and is incapable of allowing for changes in the capacity of the 
component parts to bear the taxation. Both these points are 
illustrated by the case of Ireland. But to an Imperial tax on 
incomes and inheritances I see no such objection. Such a tax 
has far less need to adjust itself to varying local conditions than a 
direct tax has. It is admirably elastic, and its yield is, on the 
whole, as good an automatic test as one could hope for of the 
taxable capacity of the separate parts. Moreover, in the case of 
Great Britain and Ireland, between which capital and its owner- 
ship is distributed in a complicated way, there are very strong 
administrative reasons for a joint control of the direct taxes ; and 
this consideration, though less strong, has nevertheless much 
weight in the case of other parts of the Empire. It is to be 
hoped, therefore, that when the time comes for a final settlement, 
the policy of retaining for the Central Government the whole 
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control, and the whole or some specified part of the yield, of the 
taxes on incomes and inheritances will receive serious consideration. 
It would prove, I believe, a sound foundation for federal finance 
not only as between Ireland and Great Britain, but in the event 
of “Home Rule all round” or in the event of federalisation for 
Imperial purposes of the other parts of the Empire. 

J. M. KryNEs 





Strikes and Lock-outs: Memoranda prepared from Information 
in the Possession of the Labour Department of the ‘Board 
of Trade relating to the Text and Operation of certain Laws 
in the British Dominions and Foreign Countries affecting 
Strikes and Lock-outs, with especial reference to Public 
Utility Services. [Cd. 6081.] 1912. Price 1s. 5d. 


THE events of the last twelve months have in a very forcible 
manner drawn public attention to the question whether it is 
desirable and practicable in the interests of the community as a 
whole to limit the right to wage industrial warfare, especially in 
industries which provide goods or services that are necessary to 
national life. The present series of memoranda, prepared in 
response to questions in Parliament, shows what has been done 
by our Colonies and by foreign countries in this respect; and 
though, as the covering letter points out, the report is not exhaus- 
tive, it brings together a great deal of information, from foreign 
Government publications and elsewhere, which would otherwise 
be inaccessible to the general public. In very few countries is 
the statute book so innocent of restrictions of the right to strike 
or lock-out as it is in Great Britain, as may be seen by a glance 
at the long list of countries referred to in the report. But the 
industries to which the restrictions apply and the nature of the 
limitations imposed are so varied that it is not possible to make 
any useful analysis or classification of the different laws. Nor is 
it possible, except in a very few cases, for the report to supply 
an adequate answer to the crucial question whether the restric- 
tions are effective in attaining their object even in the countries 
which have imposed them. Far less does it enable us to decide 
which of the many plans adopted would be effective in the special 
conditions obtaining in Great Britain. 

The various Australasian experiments are fairly well known 
in this country, but less has been heard of the Canadian Industrial 
Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. This Act declares that 
strikes and lock-outs are illegal in the case of mines, transporta- 
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tion, communication and public service utilities, “including 
except as hereinafter provided, railways, whether operated by 
steam, electricity, or other motive power, steamships, telegraph 
and telephone lines, gas, electric light, water, and power works,” 
until the dispute has been investigated and reported on by a Board 
of Conciliation. The report of the Board is not binding, but it 
was anticipated that the authority of a non-partisan investigation 
and report would usually be sufficient to bring about a settlement, 
and in practice it has been found to do so. Since 1907, 
106 applications for the appointment of Boards have been 
received (of which 84 refer either to railways or mines), and in 
only 10 of these cases was the award rejected and followed by a 
strike. Even in these instances the ultimate settlement was on 
the conditions recommended by the Board in seven out of the 
ten cases. 

The recent Danish laws on the subject are somewhat similar 
to those in Canada. Two Acts passed in 1910 provide, in the one 
case, for the appointment of a permanent Arbitration Court, 
with power to inflict fines, &c., whose business it is to make the 
parties to a dispute respect any agreement concerning arbitration 
into which they may have entered; and, in the other, for the 
setting up of a permanent Government Conciliator, with power, on 
his own initiative, to compel disputants to appear in conference 
before him, but without any power of enforcing awards. It is 
too soon to say whether this scheme will be successful or not. 

Germany, as one would expect, deals with the problem in a 
more drastic manner. The right to strike or lock-out is specifically 
granted, together with permission to form combinations to raise 
wages, &c., by Sec. 152 of the Imperial Industrial Code of 1869. 
But “industry ” is interpreted to exclude agriculture and all opera- 
tions carried on by the State or by municipalities, while railways, 
fisheries, ferries, and the mercantile marine are specifically ex- 
cluded from this section of the Code. The legal position of persons 
in many of these excluded industries is doubtful as regards the 
right of combination, but the conditions of admission to the Civil 
Service and railway employment preclude the possibility of 
the formation of unions except such as are approved by the 
Government. 

The numerous experiments dealt with in the report are 
exceedingly suggestive, but one cannot read it without realising 
that each nation must solve the problem in its own way, witli 
due regard to its history, its tradition, and the state of public 
opinion. W. T. Layton 
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Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1911. Prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics. (34th number.) (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1912. Pp. 808. 


AmoNGSsT the principal sections are the following :—Natural 
Resources and Population; Agriculture, Forestry and Fisheries ; 
Manufacturing and Mining Industries ; Occupations, Labour, and 
Wages ; Internal Communication and Transportation ; Shipping ; 
Foreign Commerce; Prices; Consumption Estimates; Money, 
Banking, and Insurance ; Wealth and Public Finance. 





Select List of References on Employers’ Liability and Workmen’s 
Compensation. (Washington : Government Printing Office. 
1911. 25 cents.) 


Select List of References on Parcels Post. (Washington : 
Government Printing Office. 1911.) 


RECENT additions to the series of bibliographies issued by the 
library of Congress. The former is very full and contains more 
than 1,000 entries classified according to countries; there is also 
a useful Subject Index. A list relating to employers’ liability was 
issued in 1906, and a list relating to workingmen’s insurance was 
issued in 1908. The present list is mainly concerned, therefore, 
with the more recent literature of the subject. 





Census of England and Wales, 1911. Area, Families or Separate 
Occupiers, and Population. 


Vol. I.—Admuinistrative Areas: Counties, Urban and Rural 
Districts, ete. [Cd. 6258.] 1912. Price 5s. 4d. 


Vol. II.—Registration Areas. [Cd. 6259.] 1912. Price 3s. 7d. 


Fifteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom. 
[Cd. 6228.] 1912. Price 1s. 6d. 


THE latest year for which complete figures are given is generally 
1910, but preliminary figures for 1911 are inserted where possible. 
Amongst the new tables appearing in this Abstract for the first 
time are those relating to Old Age Pensions (in Great Britain 
nearly two-thirds of the pensioners are women), to Distress Com- 
mittees, to Wage-rates fixed by Trade Boards, and to the Average 
Hours of Labour in various industries. 
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Departmental Committee on Local Taxation. First Report. [Cd. 
6304.] 1912. Price 1d. 


Appendix to First Report. Vol. I.—Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 
6303—I.] 1912. Price 4s. 


Appendix to First Report.—Vol. II.—Memoranda submitted to 
the Committee. [Cd. 6303—II.] 1912. Price 1s. 4d. 


To be reviewed. 





Total Output of Agricultural Land and Number of Persons 
Engaged. Report on Inquiries made by the Board of Agricul- 
ture in connection with the Census of Production. ([Cd. 
6277.| 1912. Price 6d. 


THIs return attempts to supply the facts relating to Agriculture 
corresponding to those relating to Industry which are being 
supplied by the Census of Production. 





Tables showing for each of the years 1900-1911 the estimated 
value of the Imports and Exports of the United Kingdom 
at the prices prevailing in 1900. [Cd. 6314.] 1912. Price 3d. 


To be reviewed. 





Taxes in force in England and Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, 
separately, for each year since 1823, specifying the principal 
rates and the yield of each tax. [H. of C. 109.] 1912. Price 
Is. 2d. 





Statement of Paupers in receipt of Relief on January 1, 1912, in 
each Union, with Memorandum and Comparative Statistics, 
1872 to 1912. [H. of C. 141.] 1912. Price 6d. 





—Seee 


Disputes affecting Transport Workers in the Port of London and 
on the Medway. Report of Inquiry by Sir Edward Clarke, 
with Minutes of Evidence. [Cd. 6229.] 1912. Price 6d. 





Statistical Abstract for London, 1911-12. Published by the 
London County Council (1516). (London: P. S. King. 
1912. Price 1s.) 
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OBITUARY.—FREDERIC Passy (1822-1912). 


THE Société d’Economie Politique of Paris has lost within 
the last twelve months three of its presidents—Levasseur, 
Molinari, and Frédéric Passy—three economists who embodied 
the finest traditions of the Liberal school in France. Each of 
the three lived to a great age—eighty-four, ninety-four, and 
ninety-one years respectively—and each was working to the last. 
Of the three names, that of Frédéric Passy was the most familiar 
to the world at large, but he owed his world-wide reputation not 
so much to his studies in political economy as to his ardent pro- 
paganda in the cause of peace and international arbitration. 
However, he chose to dedicate to political economy the first and 
longest period of his life. He was not a writer with original views 
as Molinari was, nor an historian and statistician like Levasseur ; 
he was an apostle. He devoted himself in the main to lecturing 
and journalism. Even his books are, as a rule, no more than 
collections of his public lectures. As an orator he could carry away 
his audience, speaking “ore rotundo,”’ with an impressive 
voice. His style sparkled with images, and, in his old 
age especially, his fine patriarchal head gave an added force 
to his words. Being an ardent disciple of Bastiat, he devoted 
his attention above all to enlightening his hearers by displaying 
to them the “Economic Harmonies.” He would defend Free 
Trade and the Rights of Property in the teeth of Protectionist and 
Socialist, and assert his belief in Competition, in the progress of 
industry, and in “libres initiatives ” as the final remedies for social 
disorder. As member of the Chamber of Deputies, he did his best 
to have the law limiting the rate of interest repealed, and he 
succeeded, by the law of 1886, in getting rid of such restrictions, 
at any rate in commercial matters. 

The Franco-Prussian War of 1870 was a great shock to him. 
He turned to politics—war seeming to him more fatal even than 
social disorder. All that a private citizen could do he did to 
avert that fatal war, and it is possible that he succeeded in delaying 
it for a few years. In 1867 the two nations were first embroiled 
over Luxembourg. At this moment Passy wrote a letter in 
Le Temps which made a deep impression on public opinion. 
And he founded at the same time the Ligue Internationale de la 
Paix. The League was, of course, lost in the storm of war, but 
immediately afterwards Passy revived it under the name of the 
Société frangaise pour l’Arbitrage entre les Nations. Since then 
he never relaxed his efforts in the cause of arbitration. His ardour 
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redoubled as he advanced in years. He was the Président 
d’Honneur of every International Congress, and in 1901 he 
received the Nobel Prize. From 1881 to 1888 he was a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, and he took advantage of 
his seat in Parliament to found, in 1888, the Union Interparle- 
mentaire pour l’Arbitrage et la Paix. 

In the course of his long life, Frédéric Passy had many dis- 
appointments. As economist, he had witnessed a Free Trade 
victory in France in the treaty with England in 1860, and 
yet he has seen since then Protectionism revive with more vigour 
than ever. As advocate of peace he has watched in the last days 
of his life the horizon of politics darkening over with clouds— 
now quarrels between France and Germany, now war between 
Italy and the Turks. He himself wrote at the beginning of the 
year, “If I die to-morrow, my death will certainly have been 
hurried on by the sad events of this year.” But in spite of all 
he never wavered in his hope for the final triumph of that august 
sisterhood, Liberty, Justice, and Peace. He had served them all 
his life, and they did not fail him at the last. 

On the 31st May of this year the Societé d’Economie Politique, 
of which he was the President, celebrated the Juvilee of his 
ninetieth birthday by holding a solemn meeting at the Sorbonne. 
Several economists from other lands, notably Professor Luijo 
Brentano of Munich and Professor Herkner of Berlin, had come to 
pay their homage. Frédéric Passy, already fast approaching his 
end (he died on the 12th of June), was not able to be present, but 
he sent a message which was listened to with deep emotion as if it 
were a voice from beyond the tomb. His words were these :—‘“‘If 
I were present, this meeting would have redounded simply to the 
glory of a man. In my absence, it will be first and foremost a 
challenge to the world, a proclamation of the duty of everyone 
to labour always for the material and moral advancement of man- 
kind, an assertion of faith in the efficacy of whole-hearted efforts 
in their behalf.” CHARLES GIDE 


M. Passy’s principal works are the following :— 
Mélanges Economiques. 1857. 
Legons d’Economie Politique. 2 vol. 1860-1861. 
Les machines et leur influence sur le progrés social. 1866. 
Le Principe de la Population: Malthus et sa doctrine. 1868. 
Histoire du Travail. 1873. 
La solidarité du Travail et du Capital. 1875. 
Vérités et paradoxes. 1894. 
Les causertes du Grand pére. 1905. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


THE prominence given, alike in politics and in much current 
writing, to the phenomena of industrial unrest, tends to obscure 
the facts that, in spite of all, trade is good and that labour, as 
reflected in the Board of Trade returns, is being employed to an 
extent that is characteristic only of the most prosperous years. 
As compared with the average for the last decade, only the returns 
for the end of March were unfavourable, and these were rendered 
entirely abnormal by the coal strike. At the end of January, 
February, June, and July (when the number returned as unem- 
ployed was 2°6 per cent. of the total), the lowest percentages 
returned during the whole of the period 1902-11 were recorded. 





In connection with the disturbed conditions of industrial 
relationships, the recent dock strike in London calls for special 
comment as affording the most regrettable and the most con- 
spicuous instance of breakdown. The strike, which ended 
formally on July 29th, turned on no clear issue, but the proximate 
cause—the refusal of an ex-foreman lighterman to join the 
Amalgamated Society of Watermen and Lightermen—was linked 
up with one more fundamental in character, namely, the desire 
to unionise the services of the Port through the instrumentality 
of the National Transport Workers’ Federation. Other griev- 
ances were gradually formulated, including alleged breaches of 
existing agreements, these breaches being complicated in some 
cases by the withdrawal of individual employers concerned from 
their contracting associations. The reality of the grievances that 
existed do not in themselves, however, explain the action subse- 
quently taken by the men’s leaders. Their attempts to hold up 
the work of the Port, and to bring about a national stoppage of 
transport workers—in the one case only partially successful and 
in the other a complete failure—were the outcome not so much 
of the circumstances of a local and particular dispute as of the 
ill-considered adoption of a wider and an irreconcilable policy. 





VARIOUS circumstances of this unfortunate dispute—especially 
the economic waste involved, the misery and suffering caused 
to non-combatants, and particularly to women and children, and 
the accentuation of the friction between union and non-union 
labour—have directed fresh attention to such questions as the 
validity and enforcement of industrial agreements, and the 
adequacy of the machinery available for the prevention or settle- 
ment of active industrial dispute. Both of these questions have 
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been under the special investigation of the Industrial Council, 
and in connection with the latter Sir George Askwith has been 
requested to proceed to Canada to study the lessons that may be 
learnt from the working of the Industrial Disputes Investigation 
Act of that Dominion. This step is all to the good, for it is 
desirable that the community should have at its disposal the best 
machinery that can be provided for the purpose. But the hope 
may nevertheless be expressed that the importance of machinery 
of this kind will not be exaggerated, for even the best devised 
will be almost useless if the temper and outlook of those for 
whom it is planned are hostile and misguided. Good-will, good 
faith, and the recognition on both sides of a common interest 
between them, and, if possible, of the common welfare, are the 
really effective and lasting solvents of industrial conflict. 





THE underlying problem of the Port of London, as of many 
others, is that of casual labour, and one effect of the recent strike 
has been that the steps initiated under the older Dock Board, and 
more recently fostered by the new Port of London Authority, to 
place its workers on a more satisfactory footing, have been swept 
away. The nucleus of men with their special beneficiary con- 
ditions of regular employment, holiday allowance, and pensions 


no longer exists, and, technically, the conditions of casual employ- 
ment again prevail throughout the Port. Differential treatment 
always tends, it is true, to bring special risks in its train, but 
the system that had been carefully developed during several years 
was sound in principle and capable of much future extension. 





WHILE, however, in London there has been a set-back to- 
wards the conditions of casual employment, it is all the more 
satisfactory to be able to note the important constructive effort 
towards decasualisation that has been, on the whole, successfully 
launched elsewhere, and most notably at Liverpool. At this 
port practically all dock labourers before they can secure employ- 
ment must now be furnished with a tally; payments of wages 
can be, and to a great extent are, paid in a lump sum through a 
clearing-house system, no matter for how many employers the 
man may have worked during the week; and through the same 
clearing-house the charges due from employers under the National 
Insurance Act are also pooled and apportioned. By a plan of 
telephonic communication, and the establishment of stands for 
disengaged labour, the maximum of regularity in employment 
possible will, it is hoped, be secured. ‘The scheme is one of 
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considerable hopefulness, and the ultimate aim of decasualisation 
will bé gradually secured through the regulation in the future, 
on the authority of a joint committee of ship-owners and repre- 
sentatives of the dock labourers, of the issue of tallies in 
accordance with the labour needs of the Port. The general 
scheme bids fair to be beneficial to all concerned, and its incep- 
tion has been made possible only through the co-operation of 
ship-owners and the Dockers’ Union, and of the Board of Trade— 
the last named being represented through its Labour Exchanges. 





Goop trade, the industrial unrest, an active propaganda, and 
a tendency in some occupations to accentuate the difficulty of 
the position of the non-unionist, are among the influences that 
have led to a noteworthy expansion of trade-union membership, 
the total at the end of 1911 exceeding three millions, and repre- 
senting the large increase of 23°3 per cent. as compared with the 
previous year. Among the trades in which the largest per- 
centage increases took place were various labour groups, notably 
transport workers, builders’ labourers, and general labourers. 
Among the miners in Lancashire and Cheshire, cotton weavers, 
and wood-workers, considerable increases also took place, and, 
for the first time since 1900, an increase, mainly (in addition to 
the builders’ labourers) among carpenters and joiners, is shown 
in the building trades group, after a continuous decline during 
the preceding eleven years. It may be noted that the member- 
ship among miners in Wales and Monmouth decreased 12°3 per 
cent. The general expansion in trade-union membership that 
has been taking place is reflected in the numbers represented at 
the Trade Union Congress, opened on September 2nd, which, 
with some five hundred delegates representing a membership of 
nearly two millions, is one of the largest and most representative 
Congresses so far held. 





It is officially announced that the second Census of Production 
will be taken in 1913 in respect of production carried on in the 
present year. The schedules to be issued to manufacturers and 
others will cover in the main the same ground as those used for 
the first census, but the instructions have been simplified and 
the length of the schedules somewhat reduced. 


In the recently published Livre Foncier de Paris is found a 
mass of information as to the number and value of Paris build- 
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ings. On January Ist, 1890, there were 810,468 dwellings in 
Paris, representing a total rental of some £17,444,079. On 
January 1st, 1901, the dwellings numbered 910,504, and the 
rental was £20,062,987. On January lst, 1911, the number was 
993,304, and the rental £23,186,400. Of these totals 37,447, 
with a rental of £932,816, were vacant on January Ist, 1890. On 
January 1st, 1901, the figures were 26,633 vacant dwellings, with 
a rental of £886,665; while on January Ist, 1911, the number 
was only 8,327, with a rental of £490,049. From 1890 to 1911 
the population of Paris increased 19 per cent., while the number 
of dwellings increased more rapidly, namely, by 182,836, or 22 per 
cent. The number of vacant dwellings has nevertheless decreased 
in the same period from 4°62 per cent. of the total to less than 
1 per cent. While in 1890 the average number of occupants of 
each dwelling was 3°09, in 1911 it was only 2°89. 





THE currency reform recently carried through in Chili has 
some points of interest, and differs in some important respects 
from the systems which have been set up in Argentine and 
Brazil. The Bankers’ Magazine for July publishes a transla- 
tion of the law constituting the Oficina de Emision, May, 1912. 
The new notes can be obtained at the rate of 12d. per peso, 
but only by banks and by them only to an amount not exceeding 
their effective capital. There is no guarantee that the peso will 
be permanently maintained at 12d., and if the peso of legal 
currency is quoted at a higher rate, the bank which originally 
drew the notes must deposit a further sum. The notes can be 
obtained in London as well as in Santiago, but can only be cashed 
by the original depositors where they deposited them, and at 
thirty days’ notice. The gold may be held in the government 
treasury, at the Bank of England, at Messrs. Rothschilds’, or in 
any other bank of first-class standing. 





TuE fifth International Congress of Mathematicians, which 
was held last August in Cambridge, deserves notice in this 
JOURNAL in virtue of the subsection which dealt with mathematical 
economics and some other subjects which may be considered 
adjacent thereto as specially concerned with human interests. 
The creation of such a subsection at a Congress of Mathematicians 
is indeed significant. As a President of the subsection said, 
Economic Science, which had hitherto, as it were, sat below the 
salt at the feast of reason, was now invited to “go up higher.” 
LL2 
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He added that this recognition was appropriately made in Cam- 
bridge, where Professor Marshall had proved the fruitfulness of 
mathematical reasoning in Economics. Among the contributions 
to the subsection may be specially noticed a study on the disturb- 
ance of economic equilibrium, by Prof. Lehfeldt, of Johannis- 
berg, whose name will be familiar to our readers. Dr. Amoroso, 
of Rome, illustrated the distribution of incomes or diffusion of 
wealth, by a daring use of partial differential equations, such as are 
employed with success in the theory of heat and other physical 
sciences. 





THE School of Sociology and Social Economics, which has for 
nine years carried on the work of training those who wish to take 
part in the various forms of social and philanthropic effort, is about 
to be merged in the London School of Economics and Political 
Science. The new course will begin at the commencement of 
October. 





THE Governors of the London School of Economies offer a 
prize of £100, open to all without restriction, for the best essay 
submitted by July 31st, 1913, on one of certain selected subjects. 
Inquiries should be addressed to the Secretary of the London 
School of Economics, Clare Market, London. 





APPOINTMENTS.—Mr. H. M. Hallsworth, M.A., B.Sc. (Man- 
chester), has been appointed first Professor of Economics at 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne, to fill the chair founded 
in memory of the late Sir David Dale. Mr. Hallsworth graduated 
at Manchester University in 1901, and has published a volume 
on Unemployment in Lancashire in collaboration with Professor 
Chapman. Since 1910 he has held the G. B. Hunter lectureship 
in commercial and industrial economics at Armstrong College, ° 
and has organised the department of economics there. There is 
now a proposal to establish a Faculty of Commerce at the 
College, and it is announced that £1,000 has been offered towards 
this object. 

Mr. J. A. Topp, B.L. (Glasgow) has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Economics at University College, Nottingham, a post 
lately created. Mr. Todd has been lecturer in Political Economy 
at the Khedivial School of Law, Cairo. 

Dr. Epwarp A. Lewis, D.Sc. (Lond.), has been appointed 
Professor of Economics at University College, Aberystwyth. 
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Mr. A. J. SARGENT, M.A., has been appointed Professor of 
Commerce in the University of London, to teach at the London 
School of Economics. 

Mr. R. H. Hooxer, M.A., has been appointed Newmarch 
Lecturer in Statistics at University College for the session 
1912-13. The subject of his lectures will be “The Food Supply 
of the United Kingdom.” : 

Mr. Henry Cuay, B.A., University College, Oxford, and 
Mr. R. 8. Dower, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, have been 
appointed University Lecturers in the Department of Economics 
at Leeds, with special reference to new courses of instruction in 
social organisation and public service. 

Mr. STANLEY HORSFALL TURNER, at present lecturer on 
Political Economy in the University of Aberdeen, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief Inspector for Scotland under the National 
Health Insurance Commissioners for Scotland. 

A successor to Professor J. A. Todd at the Khedivial School 
of Law, Cairo, is about to be appointed at a stipend of £615. 

A Proressor of History and Economics is to be appointed in 
the University of Western Australia at a stipend of £800 and a 
house allowance of £100 if not provided with residence. Applica- 
tions should be sent to the Agent-General for Western Australia, 
London, from whom particulars can be obtained, before 
October 15th. 

THE Committee for Rural Economy in the University of 
Oxford will proceed early in October to appoint a Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Institute, to be established by the Uni- 
versity in conjunction with the Board of Agriculture and the 
Development Commission, at a stipend of £600. Applications 
should be sent to the Secretary, School of Rural Economy, 
Oxford, before September 30th. 








RECENT PERIODICALS AND NEW BOOKS. 


The Economic Review. 


Juty, 1912. The Voluntary Social Worker and the State. R. C. 


Davison. The Landlords, the Labourers, and the Land. 
W. H. R. Curtier. Reflections on a Pamphlet entitled “The 
Miners’ Next Step.” A. J. Jenkinson. Profit-sharing in Opera- 
tion. J. L. Stocks. An account of the scheme of Messrs. J., T., 
and J. Taylor, woollen manufacturers of Batley. Statistics and 
the Theory of Money. D. A. Barker. A reply to Professor 
Ashley’s criticism of Professor Irving Fisher. 


The Statistical Journal. 


JunE, 1912. British Railways: their Accounts and Statistics. W. M. 


AcwortH and Grorce Paisu. With a discussion by some 
eminent railway authorities. Some Statistics of Juvenile Em- 
ployment and Unemployment. ArtTHuUR GREENWOOD and J. E. 
KETTLEWELL. Based on the statistics of vacancies for juveniles 
filled by the Labour Exchanges, which are published monthly in 
the Labour Gazette. 


Juty, 1912. The Measurement of Employment: an Experiment. 


A. L. Bowutey. An examination as to whether the considerable 
body of information, much of it non-numerical, relative to 
employment, which is collected by the Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade, can be made to produce a satisfactory 
index-number. Mr. Bowley holds that his investigation supports 
the opinion that the Labour Department’s own number, though 
the data on which it is founded are partial, is, on the whole, a 
surprisingly good index of employment as a whole. An impor- 
tant contribution to statistical method, as well as to the subject 
of the statistics of employment, followed by a very interesting 
discussion, in which Professor Edgeworth, Mr. Yule, Mr. 
Chiozza Money, and Professor Taussig took part. 


Journal of the Institute of Bankers. 


JuNE, 1912. Agricultural Credit Banks. O. R. Hopson. Awarded 


a first prize by the Institute. 


Bankers’ Magazine. 


Avaust, 1912. Partners in Banks. Gives the number of share- 
holders in the principal Joint Stock Banks in 1902, 1907, and 
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1912, and discusses the great increase shown. Bank of France 
Report. Imperial Bank of Germany Report. Translations of 
the detailed official reports. 


Transactions of Liverpool Economic Society (Northern Publishing 
Co., Liverpool). 


Sessions 1910-11 anp 1911-12. The Problem of Women’s Wages: 
an Enquiry into the Causes of the Inferiority of Women’s Wages 
to Men’s. Eveanor F. Ratusone. A full and interesting 
analysis. The Problem of Unemployment. S. J. CoHapmMan. On 
the question how far variations in labour demand is met by 
short time. Upward Mobility of Labour as Evidenced in the 
Lancashire Cotton Industry. F.J. Marquis. On the same data 
as those presented in a paper to the Royal Statistical Society. 
The Liverpool Docks Problem. R. Wiutiams. Reviewed in 
Tue Economic JourNAL, June, 1912. 


The Sociological Review. 


JuLty, 1912. Discussion on Syndicalism, in which Mr. Graham 
Wallas, Mr. Balfour, Mr. J. A. Hobson, and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald took part. 


The Women’s Industrial News. 


Juty, 1912. Women’s Wages (20 pp). Dororny M. ZIMMERN. 
Based partly upon Government publications, and partly upon a 
private investigation carried out by the Women’s Industrial 
Council and the Apprenticeship and Skilled Employment Asso- 
ciation. 


The American Economic Review (Boston). 


JuNE, 1912. Report of the Tariff Board on Wool and Woollens. 
F. W. Taussic. Professor Taussig examines the doctrine of 
“Scientific Protection” with reference to these special indus- 
tries. “The Equation of Exchange” for 1911, and Forecast. 
Irvine FisHer. Professor Fisher brings up to date the statistics 
of his recent book. Ninth List of Doctoral Dissertations in 
Political Economy. About 180 in number. 


Political Science Quarterly (New York). 


JunE, 1912. Interest and Profits in Rate Regulation. H. T. Lewis. 
A discussion of the practice of the Wisconsin Railroad Commis- 
sion. The British National Insurance Act. EpwarpD Porritt. 


Annals of American Academy (Philadelphia). 


Juty, 1912. Industrial Competition and Combination. A series of 
papers dealing with (1) The effect of Industrial Combinations 
on Labour Conditions; (2) Competition as a Safeguard to 
National Welfare; (3) The relation of Industrial Combinations 
to National Welfare; (4) The Policy of Great Britain, Canada, 
and Germany as compared with that of the United States with 
reference to Industrial Combinations; (5) The effect of the 
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Sherman Anti-Trust Law on Business; (6) The elements of a 
Constructive National Policy. 


The Journal of Political Economy (Chicago). 


JuNE, 1912. This number contains a further instalment of papers 
on the relation of Trusts to the Law read before the Western 
Economic Society in March, 1912, including the following :— 
The Trust Problem—Prevention versus Alleviation. CHESTER 
W. Wricar. Political Obstacles to Anti-Trust Legislation. H. 
ParkeR Wiis. Labor Organisations and the Sherman Law. 
JaMes A. EMeEry. 


Juty, 1912. The Distribution of Immigrants in the United States 
before 1870. T. W. Pace. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of Labour (Washington). 


NovemMBER, 1911. Review of Labor Legislation of 1911. LinpLEy 
D. CLARK. 

JaNvuARY, 1912. Mediation and Arbitration of Railway Labor Dis- 
putes in the United States. Cuas. P. Nemu. Canadian Indus- 
trial Disputes Investigation Act of 1907. Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration of Railway Labor Disputes in Great Britain. Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration in Great Britain. Attitude of Employing 
Interests toward Conciliation and Arbitration in Great Britain. 
A. Maurice Low. Attitude of Labor toward Conciliation and 
Arbitration in Great Britain. ArtHuR E. Houper. Industrial 
Courts in France, Germany, and Switzerland. HELEN L. 
SUMNER. 

Marcu, 1912. Wholesale Prices, 1890 to 1911. The average of 
wholesale prices in 1911, as measured by the prices of 257 com- 
modities, was 1°7 per cent. lower than the average for 1910, the 
fluctuations from month to month being very slight. The prices of 
metals and implements fell 7°7 per cent., and those of food, &c., 
rose 2 per cent. 

May, 1912. List of Industrial Poisons and Other Substances Injuri- 
ous to Health found in Industrial Processes. 


Revue d’Economie Politique (Paris). 


May-June, 1912. La Nature au point de vue économique. E. 
ScHWIEDLAND. La question agratre en Italie. GEORGES BourGin. 
Continued from the preceding number. L’exode de la ville. 
G. Benort-Lévy. 

Juty-Aucust, 1912. Les grandes Regie d’Etat. Pavut Pic. 
Destutt de Tracy, économiste. Epaarp ALLIx. © Hausses et 
Baisses générales des Prix. JEAN LESCURE. 


Journal des Economistes (Paris). 


JuNE, 1912. Freptéric Passy. Yves Guyot. Le 70° anniversaire de 
le Société d’économie politique. Lucien Coguet. A very full 
account of the proceedings. L’volution économique de la 
République Argentine. Grorces Laronp. Continued in the 
numbers for July and August. 
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Jury, 1912. Resultats généraux du Census des Etats-Unis. Yves 
Guyot. 
Aveust, 1912. La Solution économique des gréves. Yves Guyot. 


L’Economiste Frangais (Paris). 


June 8,1912. De la nécessité d’une énergique et méthodique action 
sociale pour arréter la décroissance de la natalité et prévenir la 
dépopulation ou la dénationalisation de la France. Paut LERoy- 
Beauuiev. Le Jubilé de la Société d’Economie politique de 
Paris. The orations of M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu and M. Yves 
Guyot are printed in full. 

Juty 20 anp Aucust 3, 1912. La production, la consommation et 
les prix des divers métaux durant les dix derniéres années. 
I., Cuivre et plomb; II., Zinc, étain, aluminium et nickel. 
E,DOUARD PAyYEN. 

Aueust 3 anp 10, 1912. La Crise des Valeurs fondamentales. Pau 
Leroy-BEAUvLIEU. 


Revue Economique Internationale (Brussels). 


May, 1912. Une des Industries intellectuelles de Paris—La grande 
Couture. Pierre Mituie. On the dressmaking industry of Paris. 
Régime et fonctions économiques des chemins de fer d’ordre 
inférieur. H. pe Wittex. On light railways. Le crédit 
agricole aux indigénes dans les Colonies. A. ZIMMERMANN. 

JuNE, 1912. Politique d’Escompte. Dr. von Lumm. Banks of 
issue and the rate of discount. Les Banques d’Emission et leur 
évolution contemporaine. BrErtranp Nocaro. La Baisse de la 
Rente Belge. M. Anstaux. A study of the fall in recent years 
in the Belgian Funds. 

Juty, 1912. La Route des Indes et l’Impérialisme Anglais. LEon 
Hennesicg. A brief historical study of the influence of the 
Indian trade on British Imperialism. La Politique douaniére 
des Etats des Balkans. Rent Gonnarp. Mesures complé- 
mentaires de la _ politique d’Escompte. Dr. von Lum. 
L’Industrie et la question monétaire en Belgique. Max L. 
GERARD. Belgium is suffering from an excessive exportation of 
capital. La Régie appliquée aux usines d’électricité. H. Mar- 
CHAND. 


La Vie Internationale (Brussels). 


Part I., 1912. The first number of a new monthly, which proposes 
“de suivre en ses multiples aspects le vaste mouvement des 
idées, des faits et des organismes qui constituent la vie inter- 
nationale.” This number, which includes an article by Lord 
Haldane on Great Britain and Germany, does not contain much 
of specifically economic interest. 


Jahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft 
(Leipzig). 
Parr II., 1912. Der Kompf um das sittliche Werturteil in der 


Nationalékonomie. H. Herkner. A contribution to the latest 
German form of the controversy on the scope and method of 
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Economics, with reference to the views of Sombart and 
Weber, and to Professor Pohle’s attack on ‘“ Katheder- 
sozialismus.” Die Erfahrungen des letzten Jahres fiir die 
Kriegsbereitschaft des deutschen Geld- und Kapitalmarktes. 
Fevix Somary. Deutsche Volksernahrung im Kriege. G. 
FrésuicH. Germany also has her problem of food supply in 
time of war. The author, who mainly has in mind a war with 
England, quotes a long passage from an article in the Saturday 
Review of September 11, 1897, which concluded with the words : 
“Germaniam esse delendam,” and alleged that “if Germany 
were extinguished to-morrow, the day after to-morrow there is 
not an Englishman in the werld who would not be richer.” He 
holds that this passage “besser als alles andere englische Gesin- 
nung und englische Wiinsche zeigt.” Wieviel Menschen kann 
die Erde ernadhren? Karu Batuop. Die Wahrung in den Straits 
Settlements (47 pp.). An account of the establishment of the 
Gold Exchange Standard and of the events leading up to it. 
Aerate und Versicherungskassen: Die Regelung des Verhaltnisses 
der Aerzte zu den Versicherungstragern unter Bertcksichtigung 
der Reichsversicherungsordnung und ihrer Entwiirfe. W. von 
GELDERN. An account, interesting in relation to the difficulties 
with the doctors under the National Insurance Act, of the 
parallel difficulties which have been encountered in Germany. 
Der Werftarbeiterstreik vom Jahre 1910. H. Turetz. Haus- 
wirtschaftliche Nahrungsmittelkonsumption. RENETTA BRANDT- 
Wyr. Deutsche und Polen in der Provinz Posen nach der 
Berufszaéhlung des Jahres 1907 (56 pp.). F. Swart. An Georg 
Friedrich Knapp, zu seinem siebenzigsten Geburtstag am 
7 Marz 1912. Gustav ScumotiER. “Sie sind einer der objek- 
tivsten Menschen, die mir je vorgekommen sind.” Aus der 
neueren sozialpolitischen Literatur (20 pp.). Gustav ScCHMOLLER. 
A survey of recent German literature on this subject. 


Part III., 1912. Reform der Reichsbank? (78 pp.). FRANz 
WERNER. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Nationalékonomie und Statistik (Jena). 


Aprit, 1912. Induktives und Deduktives zum Bevolkerungsproblem. 
F. Oru. Griinde fiir die agrarische Sonderentwicklung der 
deutschen Ostens. A. THAUSING. 

May, 1912. Die deutsche wirtschaftsgeschictliche Literatur und 
der Ursprung des Maraismus. 8. v. Betow. Die Frauenarbeit 
in der deutschen Volkswirtschaft. J. Scnenuwein. Ueber 
die Arbeitsleistung und das Verhdltnis von Arbeitslohn und 
Arbeitszeit zur Arbeitsleistung im Maurergewerbe (nach Be- 
obachtungen in Gottingen). B. Quantz. 

June, 1912. Die Entwicklung von Fleischerzeugung und Fleischver- 
brauch auf dem Gebeite des heutigen Deutschen Reiches seit 
dem Anfang des 19. Jahrhunderts und ihr gegenwartiger Stand. 
J. B. Essuen. Das “Underwriting” bei englischen Griind- 
ungen. Orto HEYMANN. 

Juuty, 1912. Das Zuriickgehen der Bedeutung der Zentralnoten- 
banken. Sven HELANvER. Der englische Kohlenstreik. F. W. 
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Hirst. Ueber die Reform der Grundsteuern in Grossbritannien 
und Irland. J. C. Stamp. Die Entwicklung des Preisniveaus 
und des Getreidebedarfs in England und Deutschland in den 
letzten Dezennien. Conrad’s index number has risen (on the 
1879-83 basis) from 94°3 in 1910 to 102°9 in 1911 and (on 
the 1879-89 basis) from 97°7 to 106°2. Both index numbers 
are now about two points above the level of 1907. This very 
large rise in Germany may be compared with the slight fall 
in the index number published by the United States Bureau 
of Labour (referred to above). Hine neue Begriindung der 
Quantitdistheorie (10 pp.). V. Furuan. An uncritical sum- 
mary of Professor Fisher’s “ Purchasing Power of Money.” 


GENERALREGISTER. 3% FouGr, Bp. xxi-xu. Bearbeitet von 


Bibliothekar Peter Schmidt. Jena: Fischer. 1912. M. 7. 


Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik (Tibingen). 


May, 1912. Die Technik im Zeitalter des Friih-Kapitalismus 


(40 pp.). Werner Sompart. A learned and much documented 
discussion of the mechanical inventions and technical improve- 
ments of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. The first 
of two articles. Das Ertragsgesetz der industrie. THEODOR 
VoGELsTEIN. The first of two articles on the doctrine of in- 
creasing return in industry, chiefly with reference to the work 
of the principal English and American economists, the author’s 
leading ideas having partly arisen “im Verfolg von Gedanken- 
giingen Marshall’s und J. B. Clark’s.” The present article is 
mainly concerned with the literary history of the doctrine. 
Ueber den Riickgang der Geburten- und Sterbeziffer in Deutsch- 
land (69 pp). Pavt Momsert. An important article mainly 
concerned with controverting the views of Professor Oldenberg 
on the causes underlying the birth-rate in Germany and on the 
outlook for the future. It is followed by a reply from Professor 
Oldenberg and a further rejoinder from Professor Mombert. A 
bitter but interesting controversy. Ueber die Stellung des 
Handels in der modernen industriellen Entwicklung. EpGar 
LanpAvER. Handelsbetriebslehre oder Privatwirtschaftslehre. 
W. Prion. A discussion of the curriculum and text-books in 
commerce as they have been developed in the Handelshochschule 
of Germany with special reference to the writings and influence 
of Professor J. F. Schir of the Handelshochschule in Berlin. 


Juty, 1912. Fleischteuerung und Getreidezdlle. Pror. J. B. 


Essien. Die Bevormundung der gesetzgebenden Gewalt durch 
die Gerichte und die Trustfrage in den Vereinigten Staaten 
(80 pp.). L. B. Boupin. Versuch einer reinen und realistisch- 
empirischen Theorie des Konsumentenmonopols. Emi LEDERER. 
Kritische Betrachtungen zum Streite iiber Bevolkerungsproblem. 
ArtHur Saiz. Berufswahl und Berufsschicksal des modernen 
Industriearbeiters (54 pp.). Marre Bernays. The first of two 
articles. Das Mindestlohngesetz im englischen Kohlenbergbau. 
L. Pumpiansky. [Italienische Agrarprobleme. R. LEONHARD. 
Die moderne Finanz im Lichte der Marxschen Theorie. Epuarn 
BERNSTEIN. 
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Annalen fiir Soziale Politik und Gesetzgebung (Berlin). 


Part VI., 1912. Der britische Kohlenstreik. ConstTaNcre SMITH. 
Die wirtschaftliche Seite der Alkoholfrage. Pror. Max Kasso- 
witz. Zur Politik und Literatur der Wohnungsfrage. PRror. 
C. J. Fucus. A survey of the literature of 1911 and the first 
quarter of 1912. 


Zeitschrift fiir Volkswirtschaft, Sozialpolitik und Verwaltung 
(Vienna). 


ParTIII., 1912. Die neuere Gesetzgebung wiber die Heimarbeit unter 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der osterreichischen Regierungs- 
entwurfes. E. Cronspacn. Continued from Part II. Der 
Wohnungsfirsorgefonds. A. J. Fucus. 

Part IV., 1912. Sozialreform und 6ffentliche Meinung in England. 
Mary AGnes Hamitton. Das landwirtschaftliche Genossen- 
schaftswesen in Oesterreich. KR von Firer. 


Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (Tiibingen). 


Part II., 1912. Der deutsche Staatsbahnwagenverband. Franz 
Kar. 

Part III., 1912. Kritische Beleuchtung der modernen Wert- und 
Preistheorie. Ei. KELLENBERGER. Schumpeter receives more 
attention in this account than any other writer. Ddnische 
Viehverwertungsgenossenschaften. W. Heinze. Stellung und 
Aufgabe der Verkehrssteuer im Systeme der Finanzwissenschaft. 
E. H. Vocet. Monopoltendenzen in der deutschen elektro- 
technischen Industrie. 


De Economist (The Hague). 


1912. De beteekenis van de Brusselsche suikerovereenkomst voor 
Nederland. J. A. V. Barmen ’tT Loo. A series of four articles 
in the issues for February, March, May, and June. 


Giornale degli Economisti (Rome). 


Maron, 1912. Delle pubbliche imprese ...V.Tancorra. This 
discussion of State Industries will form a chapter in the author’s 
forthcoming treatise on the science of finance. Relazioni fra 
entrata e consumo. G. DEL VEeccHIO. Continued from the pre- 
ceding number. I problemi fondamentali dell’ economia 
finanziaria. Roperto Murray. 


La Riforma Sociale (Turin). 


May, 1912. Il“ Paretaio.” P.Jannacone. With a raciness of 
style which defies translation, Professor Jannacone denounces 
the servile imitators of the too fashionable Professor Pareto. 

JuNE, 1912. The Supplement comprises the annual summary deal- 
ing with Italian economic life; with statistics of commerce, 
agriculture, banking, finance, &c., and a bibliography of new 
publications. 
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NEW BOOKS. 


English 


Auusopp (Henry). An Introduction to English Industrial History. 
London: Bell. 1912. Pp. 151. %s. 


Barsour (Sir Davip). The Standard of Value. London: 
Macmillan. 1912. Pp. 242. 6s. net. 
[To be reviewed.] 


Butter (C. Viouet). Social Conditions in Oxford. London: 
Sidgwick and Jackson. 1912. Pp. 262. 4s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed]. 


Cuay (Sir ARTHUR). Syndicalism and Labour. Fourth (abridged) 
edition. London: John Murray. 1912. Pp. v+166. 1s. net. 
[A cheaper, abridged edition of the volume originally published in August, 1911.) 


Cox (Harotp). Labour Unrest. British Constitution Associa- 
tion. 1912. Pp. 16. 2d. 
, Pag from the Daily Graphic and Sheffield Daily Telegraph. Reviewed 
above. ] 

CunnincHaM (W.). The Causes of Labour Unrest and the 
Remedies for it. London: John Murray. 1912. Pp. 29. 6d. net. 


[The draft of a Report prepared by the Archdeacon of Ely for the Committee on 
the Moral Witness of the Church on Economic Subjects. Reviewed above. ] 


Dawson (W. Harsutt). Social Insurance in Germany, 1883- 
1911. London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. xi+283. 6s. net. 

[‘‘Its History, Operations, Results, and a comparison with The National 
Insurance Act, 1911.” Reviewed above.] 


Foster (Witizam). The English Factories in India 1637-1641: 
a Calendar of Dccuments in the India Office, British Museum, and 
Public Record “ifice. Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 1912. Pp. 
xlvi+ 339. 12s. 6d. net. 


[The sixth volume of Mr. Foster’s work. To be reviewed. ] 


Hieeins (A. Pearce). War and the Private Citizen: Studies in 
International Law. London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. xvi+200. 
5s. net. 

[A Volume, intended to be not unsuitable to the general public and based on public 
lectures delivered at Cambridge and at the London School of Economics, which 
bears indirectly at several points on matters of economic interest—food supply in 
time of war, position of merchant ships, and the relation of neutrals to closed 
trade.] 

Hirst (F. W.). The Progress of the Nation, by G. R. Porter. 
A completely new edition revised and brought up to date. London: 
Methuen. 1912. xvi+735. 21s. net. 


[Reviewed above.] 

Knoop (Dovatas). Principles and Methods of Municipal Trading. 
London: Macmillan. 1912. Pp. xvii+409. 10s. net. 

[Reviewed above.] 
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Lewis (ArtHuR D.). Syndicalism and the General Strike. 
London: Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 320. 7s. 6d. net. 


Orr (JoHN). Taxation of Land Values, as it affects Landowners 
and Others. London: P. 8. King. 1912. Pp. x+116. 1s. net. 


[The author contends that ‘rates and taxes, howsoever levied, are ultimately 
a deduction from the rent of land. It is, therefore, in the interests of landlords 
themselves that they should be imposed directly upon the basis on which they 
inevitably rest.” ‘‘The value of land increases under the taxation of land values,” 
** Ricardo’s definition of rent is shown to be quite inadequate, and a new definition 
is given ”—namely, that the economic rent is the landowner’s rent plus rates and 
taxes. ] 


PEASE (Epwarp R.). Gold and State Banking: a Study in the 
Economics of Monopoly. London: The Fabian Society. 1912. 
Pp. 19. 1d. 


[Fabian Tract No. 164. Mr. Pease points out that ‘‘ by one of those odd blind- 
nesses common amongst economists, the fact that the exchange value of gold varies 
from place to place is commonly disregarded.” After examining, in the light of 
this, various theories of the relation of gold to prices, he is ‘‘forced to the 
apparently absurd conclusion that the value of gold in any given locality is not 
determined by any general cause at all, but depends on local custom,”—by custom 
being meant ‘‘ that which exists owing to the habits of thought of the people of a 
district.’’ With courage worthy of a metaphysician Mr. Pease accepts the conclusion 
to which pure reason has led him. Proceeding to the study of banks, he thinks 
that recent bank amalgamations in England portend an eventual banking monopoly, 
which the State shall take over. This bank will have no need of deposits, the 
necessity for which only arises when there are two or more banks, and will be able 
to make loans at a charge not higher than is necessary to pay expenses,—one and 
a half per cent. at the utmost.] 


Pim (FrepERIc W.). The Railways and the State. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1912. Pp. 302. 5s. net. 


[By the Chairman of the Dublin and South-Eastern Railway. Of twelve 
chapters, four are substantially the evidence submitted by the author to the 
Viceregal Commission on Irish Railways. Reviewed above.] 


Royal Statistical Society. Infantile Mortality. London: Royal 
Statistical Society. 1912. Pp. 61. 1s. 


[The report of a Committee appointed ‘‘ to enquire into the ‘systems adopted in 
different countries for the registration of births (including still-births) and deaths 
with reference to infantile mortality.”] 


SatMon (STANLEY). An Introductory Economic History of 
England. London: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. vi+130. 
1s. 6d. 


[Intended primarily for school use. ‘‘ The first five chapters present a general 
sketch of Economic History ; the last six are each devoted to one important topic. 
A course of lessons including the substance of this book, has been given successfully 
by the writer to a sixth form for three years.”’] 


TitLETT (BEN). History of the London Transport Workers’ Strike, 
1911. London: National Transport Workers’ Federation. 1912. 
Pp. 71. 4d. 


_[A useful narrative of events. The most interesting parts are Mr. Tillett’s 
Biographical Notes on his colleagues amongst the men’s leaders and his appre- 
ciations of the personalties of the Strike. The following is an example :—‘* We 
had had a good time at the Board of Trade. Sir George Askwith, the patient, 
plodding man, with pigeon-holes in his brains ; who listened without sign of being 
bored or absorbed, who concealed his mind like a Chinaman. Emotionless, 
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except that he would peer through his glasses at someone making a statement of 
moment, never raising his diplomatic voice, or appearing to hurry over anything ; 
guiding without falter or apparent effort the disputants however heated they may 
be, himself the inscrutable, patient listener. And such patience! It was more 
than dour in its persistence and calmness; it compelled by its coldness, and saved 
us from the bickerings on occasions when the wisest become puny and spiteful. 
He is the most dangerous man in the country. His diplomacy is and will be 
worse than war. Unless it absolutely succeeds in forcing industrial combatants to 
appreciate the human oneness of the community it will be a danger, inasmuch as 
it will make with its great genius for a peace that after all will be artificial.”] 


Toke (Lestie A. Sr. C.), Edited by. The Housing Problem. 
London: P. S. King. 1912. Pp. 67. 6d. net. 

= III. of Catholic Studies in Social Reform, edited by the Catholic Social 
Guild.] 


Wess (M. ve P.). Britain’s Dilemma. High Prices: Strikes. 
Dear Money : Stagnation. London: P.S. King. 1912. Pp. xv+ 
262. 7s. 6d. net. 

[This book is on the subject of Indian Currency. Mr. Webb desires gold to be 
minted in India, the Gold Standard Reserve to be kept in India and in gold, and 
the present system of regulating currency by means of the exchanges to be 
abandoned, He argues that the policy of the India Office has been dictated by the 
supposed interests of the London Money Market, and specially criticises the great 
increase in the amount of the cash balances now held in London and lent out for 
short periods at a low rate of interest. Those who think that currency policy in 
India has been mainly wrong will be delighted by Mr. Webb’s vigorous methods of 
criticism, and those who think that this policy has been mainly right will find here 
a considerable number of useful and authentic facts.] 


Wetts (H. G.). Labour Unrest. London: Associated News- 
papers. 1912. Pp. 32. 1d. 
(Reprinted from the Daily Mail. Reviewed above.] 


What the Worker Wants: The Daily Mail Enquiry. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. Pp. viii+160. 6d. 

[On May 13th, 1912, the Daily Mail opened its columns to an inquiry into the 
causes of Labour Unrest. Mr. H. G. Wells led off with the series of articles 
reviewed above. He was followed by a great. number of writers, whose contribu- 
tions are here reprinted, including Mr. Snowden, the Duke of Marlborough, Pro- 
fessor Ashley, Mr. Hyndman, Mr. Norman Angell, Lord Hugh Cecil, Mr. Rowntree, 
Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. Vernon Hartshorn, and a number of headmasters. (‘* Wake 
up, Gentlemen!” by the Headmaster of Rugby, ‘‘ Not Patronage, but Friendship,” 
by the Headmaster of the Leys, &c.). Economists will find here an admirable 


synopsis of the popular psychology of the subject. ] 


Witson (Sir Rouanpd K.) and Levy (J. H.). Individualism and 
the Land Question: a Discussion. London: Personal Rights Asso- 
ciation. 1912. Pp.114. 1s. net. 

[A paper by Sir R. K. Wilson (28 pp.) read to the Personal Rights Association in 
October, 1910, followed by a discussion. ] 


YuLe (G. Upyy). An Introduction to the Theory of Statistics. 
Second edition, revised. London: Charles Griffin. 1912. Pp. 
xv+881. 10s. 6d. net. 


[Mr. Yule has taken advantage of the demand for a second edition to recast 
certain paragraphs, to correct errors, and to make one or two slight additions. 
Reviewed in the Economic JournaL, Vol. XXI, p. 263.] 
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American 


Buakey (Roy G.). The United States Beet-Sugar Industry and 
the Tariff. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: Longmans, 
Green. 1912. Pp. 286. 8s. net. 

[The author states that he has paid most attention to the three main factors 
which will determine the future development of the United States beet-sugar 
industry, namely : agricultural conditions, cane-sugar competition, and modifying 
legislation. His study contains a good deal of technical detail, mainly agricultural 
in interest; but on the economic side there are discussions of the influence of 
freight rates, of the Sugar Trust, and of the effect of the tariff on prices. ] 


Burcu (Henry Reep) and Nearine (Scott). Elements of Econ- 
omics: with special reference to American Conditions. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. xvii+363. 


[For the use of High Schools. To be reviewed. ] 


FisHer (Irvine). Elementary Principles of Economics. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 1912. Pp. 581. 8s. 6d. net. 


[To be reviewed. } 


Haynes (GrorGE Epmunp). The Negro at Work in New York 
City : a Study in Economic Progress. (Columbia University Studies.) 
New York: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 158. $1.25. 


Hout (Greorar H.). Industrial Depressions: their Causes Ana- 
lysed and Classified, with a Practical Remedy for such as Result 
from Industrial Derangements; or Iron the Barometer of Trade. 
New York: F. A. Stokes. 1911. Pp. xiv+287. $2.75. 

[A suggestive work, developing the thesis that industrial, as opposed to financial 
depressions, are brought about by high prices for the materials of construction, 
the chief symptom being a high price for iron.] 


Kuun (Artur K.). A Comparative Study of the Law of Cor- 
porations with particular reference to the Protection of Creditors 
and Shareholders. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 173. $1.50. 


Raper (Proressor C. L.). Railway Transportation. New York: 
G. P. Putnam. 1912. Pp. x+3831. 6s. net. 
[‘‘ A History of its Economics and of the Relations to it of the State and of the 


Nation. Based, with the Author’s permission, upon President Hadley’s Railroad 
Transportation.” To be reviewed.] 


Rupinow (I. M.). Studies in Workmen’s Insurance: Italy, 
Russia, Spain. New York: 1911. 

(This volume contains those chapters in the Twenty-fourth Annual Report of 
the United States Commission of Labour on Workmen’s Inswrance and Com- 
pensation Systems im Europe which were contributed by Mr. Rubinow. They 
constitute a valuable work of reference on the details of some of the less familiar 
systems of Workmen’s Insurance.) 


Sims (NEweEut Leroy). A Hoosier Village: a Sociological Study 
with special reference to Social Causation. (Columbia University 
Studies.) New York: Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 181. 6s. net. 


(The identity of the particular village is veiled under the name Aton.] 
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Taytor (F. W.). Shop Management. New York: Harper. 
1911. Pp. 207. $1.50. 
{A further work by the author of The Principles of Scientific Management, 


which is reviewed above. A reprint with additions of a paper read to the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers in 1903.] 


Tsu (Yu-Yue). The Spirit of Chinese Philanthropy: a Study 
in Mutual Aid. (Columbia University Studies.) New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1912. Pp. 122. $1. 


VINEBERG (SoLomoN). Provincial and Local Taxation in Canada. 
(Columbia University Studies.) New York: Longmans, Green. 
1912. Pp. 171. $1.50. 


French 


ANTONELLI (ETIENNE). Les Actions de Travail dans les Sociétés 
Anonymes & participation ouvriére. Paris: Félix Alean. 1912. 
Pp. iv+192. 2.50 fr. 


[On co-partnership, with an introduction by M. Briand. Reviewed above. } 


BEuLET (DANIEL). Illusions Socialistes et Réalités Economiques. 
Paris: Marcel Riviére. 1912. Pp. 198. 3 fr. 


[The school of extreme individualism still flourishes, as it has for fifty years 
and more, amongst the orthodox economists of France. M. Bellet is even pre- 
pared to extol strikes as ‘‘un résultat de la libre discussion du prix de vente du 
travail,” as against the socialistic dangers which hide beneath the banner, 
apparently so innocent, of arbitration. From compulsory arbitration he passes on 
to disparage other proposals for modifying the wage rate set up by the free action 
of competition (the premium system, sliding scales—even co-partnership) and con- 
cludes with some trenchant criticisms of the socialistic experiments in Australia, 
to which he is prepared to attribute all unfortunate things with the exception, 
duly specified, of the weather. Controversies in France between socialists and 
non-socialists are not confounded, as they so often are in this country, by the 
absence of hard and fast lines of division.] 


GuErin (L.). Les Industries Textiles de la France. Paris: 
Arthur Rousseau. 1912. Pp. 44. 

[A lecture delivered to Le Musée Social and published asa supplement to their 
Annales for May, 1912.) 


Ltvy (Ropert). Histoire économique de |’industrie cotonniére 
en Alsace: Etude de Sociologie descriptive. Paris: Félix Alcan. 
1912. Pp. xxiii+ 318. 10 fr. 


VERHAGEN (PyERRE). La Dentelle Belge. Brussels: Office de 
Publicité. 1912. Pp. 304. 
{Published by the Office du Travait in the series of Les Industries & Domicile.] 


German 


BECKERATH (ERWIN von). Die preussische Klassensteuer und die 
Geschichte ihrer Reform bis 1851. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 
1912. Pp. 104. M. 3. 


[Schmoller’s Forschungen, No. 163,] 
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BERLEPSCH-VALENDAS (E. von). Die Gartenstadtbewegung in 
England, ihre Entwickelung und ihr jetziger Stand. Munich: R. 
Oldenbourg. 1912. Pp. xiii+190. M. 4.50. 

{One of the first volumes of a new series entitled Die Kultur des modernen 
England, edited by Dr. Ernst Sieper under the auspices of the Anglo-German 
Committee for the promotion of friendly relations between the two countries, 
Other volumes which have already appeared deal with Die geistige Hebung der 
Volksmassen in England, Volksbildung und Volkswohlfahrt in England, and Der 
Prae-Raphaelitismus in England.) 


B6um-BAWERK (EuGEN von). Kapital und Kapitalzins. Zweite 
Abteilung: Positive Theorie des Kapitales. Dritte Auflage. Zweiter 
Halbband. Innsbruck: Wagner. 1912. Pp. viiit 747. M. 21. 


{To be reviewed. The first volume of the third edition was reviewed in the 
Economic JOURNAL, Vol. xx, p. 594.] 


Bropa (Pror. R.). Inwieweit ist eine gesetzliche Festlegung der 
Lohn- und Arbeitsbedingungen méglich? Erfahrungen Englands, 
Australiens, und Kanadas. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1912. Pp. x+ 
286. M. 4. 


DaMascHKE (ADoLF). Die Bodenreform: Grundsitzliches und 
Geschichtliches zur Erkenntnis und Ueberwindung der sozialen Not. 
Seventh revised edition. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. M. 2.75. 


[A new edition of a work very popular with German land reformers, now in its 
16th to 20th thousand. ] 


Die Reichsbank 1876 bis 1910. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
M. 8. 

[A revised edition brought up to date of the official history of the Reichsbank 
from 1876 to 1900, which was published as a Jubildéwmsdenkschrift. An English 
translation of this earlier version was published by the American Monetary 
Commission. } 


Eperstapt (Pror. R.). Neue Studien iiber Stidtebau und 
Wohnungswesen. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. M. 8. 
oO 
[With reference to Belgium, Germany and Austria. ] 
FancHERRE (Henry). Die Hiindler-Rabattsparvereine: Studie 


iiber die praktischen Probleme der Mittelstandsbewegung. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer. 1912. Pp. vi+290. M. 7.50. 

{Chiefly with reference to Germany and Switzerland.] 

Garr (Max). Die wirtschaftlichen Grundlagen des modernen 
Zeitungswesen. Vienna: Franz Denticke. 1912. Pp. 79. M. 3. 

[The third instalment of Wiener Staatswissenschaftliche Studien, Vol. x. 


To be reviewed. | 


GueyeE (C. E.), translated by. Die Kolonisation Sibiriens: eine 
Denkschrift von P. A. Stolypin und A. W. Kriwoschein. Berlin: 
Hermann Paetel. 1912. Pp. vii+163. M. 5. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Harms (Pror. Brernnarp). Emden und der Dortmund-Ems- 
Kanal, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer Bedeutung fiir Im- 
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port und Export im niederrheinisch-westfilischen Industriegebiet. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. M. 7. 

[Schriften des Instituts fiir Seeverkehr und Weltwirischaft an der Universitit 
Kiel, VIII. 

LeissE (Dr. WitHELM). Wandlungen in der Organisation der 
Kisenindustrie und des EHisenhandels seit dem Griindungsjahr des 
Stahlwerksverbandes. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 
208. M. 4. ; 

{Schmoller’s Forschungen, No, 158.] 


Lewin (J.). Der heutige Zustand der Aktienhandelsbanken in 
Russland (1900-1910). Freiburg i. B.: H. M. Poppen. 1912. 
Pp. xi+164 

Meurzer (Hans). Das Depositenwesen in Deutschland: Unter- 
suchungen tiber die Liquiditat der Depositen-Institute und die 
Sicherheit der Depositengelder. Jena: Gustav Fischer. 1912. 
Pp. 120. M. 4. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Misges (Lupwic von). Theorie des Geldes und der Umlaufsmittel. 
Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. xi+476. M. 10. 

[To be reviewed. ] 

Motu (Dr. Bruno). Zur Geschichte der englischen und ameri- 
kanischen Vermédgenssteuern. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 
1912. Pp. 100. M. 3. 

[To be reviewed.] 

PoPPELREUTER (Kt.) and others. Untersuchungen iiber das Volk- 
sparwesen. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. xviii+602. 
N. 16. 

[Seven studies of Savings Banks, etc., in various districts of Germany, being 
Vol. 186 of the Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. To be reviewed.] 


Reicu (Dr. Emmy). Der Wohnungsmarkt in Berlin von 1840- 
1910. Munich: Duncker & Humblot. 1912. Pp. 160. M. 4. 

[Schmoller’s Forschungen, No. 164.] 

Riesser (Dr.). Von 1848 bis heute: Bank- und finanzwissen- 
schaftliche Studien. Jena: Fischer. 1912. Pp. viii+141. M. 3. 

{A popular and much abridged version of Dr, Riesser’s ‘‘ Die deutschen 
Grossbanken.” To be reviewed. ] 

Scuitper (Dr. Siamunp). Entwicklungstendenzen der Weltwirt- 
schaft. Vol. I.: Planmissige Kinwirkungen auf die Weltwirtschaft. 
Berlin: F. Siemenroth. 1912. Pp. viii+393. M. 9. 


[To be reviewed. ] 


Italian 
Graziani (A.). Teorie e fatti economici. Turin: Bocca. 1912. 


Masci (8.). La dottrina del valore di concorrenzi. Naples: 
Sangiovanni. 1912. 
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Mortara (A.). I Doveri della Propriet&i Fondiaria e la Questione 
Sociale. _ 38rd. edition. Turin: Unione Tipografica. 1912. Pp. 
xxvili+ 452. L. 7. 

[With an introduction by Prof. Achille Loria. ] 

Prato (GiusEPPE). I] Problema del Combustibile nel Periodo 


Pre-rivoluzionario come Fattore della Distribuzione topografica delle 
Industrie. Turin: Vincenzo Bona. 1912. Pp. 116. 


[Reprinted from the Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Scienze di Torino.] 








